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LETTER XXXVIII. 


From Mr. Lr1wis, to Sir James 
Bruce. 


DEAR SIR, 


INCE I wrote to you laſt, we have 
been conſtantly travelling, until 
three weeks ago, when we arrived at 
the Duke d'Elbeuf's, at Portici. Till 
of jate nothing has occurred for me to 
write you ; for as I know none ever tra- 
velled with greater advantages than you, 
or made a bctter uſe of it, it is need- 
leſs for me to acquaint you with our 
obſervations : let it ſuffice to ſay, the 


recommendations we have had, have 
Vor. IV. B pro- 
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procured us admittance into the firſt 
company wherever we have been. It is 
not eaſy for me to give you a juſt idea 
of the warmth of our reception here, or 
how much Mr. Trueman is reſpected in 
this family. The Duke and Ducheſs are 
a moſt agrecable couple, and perfectly 
attached to each other: they have one 
fine boy and a girl, as beautiful as the 


ſublimeſt idea of a painter's Cupid, or 


the children of Fiamingo ; theſe are the 
delight of the happy parents, who love 
them to excels. 

The Duke, from the obſervations I have 
yet been enabled to form of him, is one of 
thoſe few who can be chearful and em- 


ployed, without having recourſe to the 


buſineſs or diverſions of the world. He 
has a warm imagination, tempered with 


an excellent underſtanding, both which 
he has improved by a judicious mix- 
ture 
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ture of reading and converſation. He 
is arrived at that period of life when 
the pow ers of the mind are in their trueſt 
vigour; and having converſed at large 
long enough to give him a thorough 
knowledge of mankind ; has narrowed 
the circle of his friends as well as ac- 
quaintances, defiring but feiv of either, 
He is a profefſed admirer of what he 
calls refined finpliciiyp; and diſcovers 
that chaſtity of taſte, not only in his 
judgment of the fine arts, but in his 
houſe, furniture, and equipage, and 
in ſhort throughout the whole conduct 
and economy of his life. Though 
his inclinations have led him to place 
his felicity in family- connections, his 
talents qualify him for making a figure in 
the active ſcenes of life; yet at che ſame 
time it muſt be confeſſed there is a cer- 
rain natural delicacy in the frame of his 
B 2 mind, 
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mind, which would have rendered him 
leſs ſerviceable in buſineſs, than others 
of interior abilities. mention nothing 
of Herculaneum, as there are ſo many 
excellent accounts of it already ; I ſhall 
only tell you the Duke's father diſcovered 
theſe ruins at fixty feet diſtance below 
the ſurface; and what is ſtill more re— 
markable, forty feet below the bed of 
the ſea. 

I muſt now acquaint you the very 
high character Mr. Trueman gave us 
of the Ducheſs d' Elbeuf and her ſiſter, 
was ſo far from being exaggerated, that 
it was not equal to their merit. They 
are much admired here, and I may 
venture to pronounce them the moſt 
accompliſhed of their ſex. The firſt 
day we arrived, we had a concert ; 
moſt of the muſic of which, was com- 
poſed by theſe amiable fiſters ; and al- 

though 
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though there were ſome of the beſt con- 
trapuntiſls in Naples preſent, they 
yielded the palm to them : Miſs Ogilvie 
can play a ripieno part, on the violin, 
in concert: ſhe ſings with a great deal 
of expreſſion, and has a conſiderable 
ſhare of execution, 


Jever am, dear Sir, 
Your obedient, 


humble ſervant, 


Janes Lewis, 


B 3 I. E T- 
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From the Same, to the Same. 


DEAR SER, 
TH Ducheſs has once a week a 


converſazioni, which is much fre- 
quented by the forcigners and men of 
letters at Naples. This Lady, beſides 
all the virtues and graces ſhe poſteſles, 
has acquired a knowledge above her ſex; 
having carried her ſcientifical acquifitions 
to the molt ſublime parts of geometry, 
Theſe two fiſters I own, have perfectly 
aſtoniſhed me. They talk of problems, 
theorems, and equations, and ſoon con- 
vinced me that I was not ſuperior to 
tiem in this knowledge, though 1 had 
ſtudied it for a much longer time. They 
have copied many of the fins pictures 
at 
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at Portici. In ſhort, were to tell you 
balf of their accompliſhments, I ſhould 
not have time to acquaint you with the 
conſequences Miſs Ogilvie's merit has 
produccd. 

Mr. Ogilvie is very infirm; it is 
pleaſing to ſee the Ducheſs's tender 
attentions to her father. Both ſiſters 
are entirely void of conceit and vanity ;. 
and do not ſeem to have found out their 
knowledge exceeds that of others. At 
leaſt they look upon- it as a caſual 
advantage, which reflects not honour 
on themſelves, but is entirely owing to 
their deccaſed mother; add to all theſe 
per fections their extreme beauty, and 
it is not at all ſurpriting that ſuch un- 
common charms ſhould produce uncom- 
mon eff cs. From the firſt day I ob- 
ſerved Lord F admire Miſs Ogilv ©, 
I ae him carelefsly, what he thought 
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of her; he anſwered with vivacity, 
« Her features are not regular, but 
ſo well adapted for pleafing, or rather 
for affecting the heart, that it is im- 
poſſible for any one to ſee her With 
impunity, unleſs his heart 1s defended 
by a previous attachment. Her coun- 
tenance is the expreſſion of ſentiment, 
and her lovelineſs beggars deſcription.” 
The young man run on for half an 
hour, in a ſtrain of rapture and paſſion, 
not very ſuitable for my aged ear to 
tear, or my pen to indite. I pardoned: 
the fire of youth, and acknowledged 
the merit of the object; but was ſe⸗ 
riouſly alarmed on account of the 
Lady's being of the Romiſh Church, 
I repreſented to his L ordſhip, that for 
a young man to form connections for 
life in a foreign country, 1s a mark of 
great imprudence; and it is rare that 
con- 
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connections thus haſtily entered into, 
rurn out well. 

« I own, my dear fir, ſaid Lord 
F , I am apt to be led away by 
paſſion ; and when people are under 77s 
dominion, their arguments are very 
weak. I have ever, my good friend, 
proved my reſpect for you, by the 
attention I have paid to your counſels ; 
but in this particular no arguments 
whatever can avail, 

f Miſs Ogilvie is not engaged to 
Trueman, which I ſuſpect; no other 
man ſhall obtain her, but through my 
heart : if he loves her, I will overcome 
my paſhon, or die; 1 ſhall put the 
queſtion to him, and determine ac- 
cordingly. Miſs Ogilvie is a Roman Ca- 
tholic; this, my good friend, can be 
your only objection to her. The exem- 
plary piety of both fiſters, would afford 


an 
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an excellent pattern for proteſtants, who 


would be edified by their example 
and learn to bluſh at themſelves for 


the little attention they pay to their 
moſt efſential intereſts.” In ſhort, I 
found it in vain to ſay any more on 
this ſubject; and Mr. Trueman having 
convinced my Lord, he had nothing 
to apprehend from him, he addrefled 
Miſs Ogilvie as a lover. The Duke 
d' Elbeuf is very fond of him, but ac- 
quainted him he could not eſpoulſe his 
intereſt, as he had engaged it before 
for the Prince de la Roce'la, who is 
paſhonately in love with her. This 
prince 15 very amiable and accom- 
pliſhed ; is poſſeſſed of every advantage 
of fortune, a man of extenſive Kkn0w- 
ledge, and a great connoiſſcur in all 
the fine arts, 


I heard 


: 
' 
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I heard Miſs Ogilvie explain to him 
the general principles of Newton's phi- 
loſophy, with the profoundneſs of a 
great geometrician, the perſpicuity and 
eaſe of a perſon of wit, and all the 
gracefulneſs and vivacity of youth. 
There is alſo here on a viſit, Mademoi- 


ſelle Ardinghelli, a French lady of 


Italian deſcent; ſhe trarſlated Dr. 
Hales's Treatiſe of Hæmaſtatics into 
Italian, when ſhe was only fixtcen years 
of age. 

I believe my Lord nov more ſincere: 
regrets his deficiencies in learning, than 
ever he did before; the Prince's ſupc- 
riority over him in theſe reſpects, drives 
him to deſpair, 

I remain, dear fir, 
your obedient 


humble ſervant, 


James LEWIS. 


(88-1 
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From the Same to the Same. 


DEAR SIR, 
] NOW reaſſume my pen: Miss 

Ogilvie was too amiable to feel a 
triumphant ſatisfaction in the number 
of her admirers, or in the thought that 
her charms are enough to make a man 
of merit forget his own dignity, She 
acquainted the Prince de la Rocella, 
that Lord F—-—was the favoured lover. 
This ſhe had the prudence to do, before 
ſhe had afforded my Lord the ſmalleſt 
hopes. Lord F—-— had been in the 
anti-chamber with the Prince, when 
the latter was ſent for by Miſs Ogil- 
vie. Lord F-—continued there in a 


fituation not to be deſcribed. When 
Mis 
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Miſs Ogilvie came into it with the 
Prince, her ſceing him at that particular 
time, covered her with confuſion ; and 
raaking an apology ſhe retired. There 
is ſometimes a confuſion in the innocence 
of ſome people, and a croſs-concurrence 
of ill- looking circumſtances, very like 
the bluſhing evidenc.s of guilt. 

As the fight of Lord F could not, 
at this time, be very agreeable to the 
Prince, he made a ſlight bow, and was 
retiring, when the jealouſy and impe- 
tuoſity of the latter broke out into a 
threatening menace, telling the prince 
that however happy he might think him- 
ſelf, yet he ſhould never poſleſs Miſs 
Ogilvie, whi'e there remained a drop of 
blood in his body, The Prince, who 
piques himſelf upon being deſcended 
from the Greeks, (and actually reſem- 
bles them in his perſon, being broad 


and 
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and full cheſted, with a fine complexion 
and a verv briſk ye) looked down with 
inneffable contempt on Lord F a 
« Stri ling (aid he), I was willing to 
have ſpared you; but now, as vou have 
given me the leſſon, look to the conſe- 
quences.” The Italians, though pol- 
ſeſſed of as much vivacity and acuteneſs 
as any people, are at the fame time re— 
markable for the moſt deliberate com- 
poſure. If they ſometimes take it upon 
them to revenge their own wrongs, it 
is owing to the ſlowneſs of the laws, 
or the remiſſneſs of their magiſtrates, 
from whom little redreſs, eſpecially a- 
gainſt a ſuperior, is to be expected. 
When Lord F—— was informed by 
Miſs Ogilvie of her diſtinction in his 
favour, he was much concerned that the 
warmth of his temper had hurried 
him into ſuch an impetuoſity with the 

Prince. 
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Prince. Alarmed for the conſequences, 


I ſent Mr. Trueman to wait on him, 


(jud ing a young man's ſentiments, upon 
this occaſion, would have greater weight 
than my own) to mitigate his reſent- 
ment. His embaſſy proved incffectual ; 
the paſſions of men, who are not ſub- 
ject to be ruffled, are much more to be 
dreaded than thoſe of a fort of people, 
who can have their whole frame ſhaken 
and torn to pieces concerning the mereſt 
trifles. The Prince received Mr. True- 
man very gracioufly, made a cool reply, 
that he knew coat was necefſary and due to 
is diguitv, and declining entering any 
more into that ſubject, expreſſed his 

happineſs in ſeeing hun at his palace, 
Their converſation turned on general 
topics, ſuch as the laws of Naples, 
its commerce, ſtate of its muſic, paint- 
ing, and architecture, &c. The Prince 
ſhewed 
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ſhewed Mr. Trueman his fine collec— 
tion of pictures, and defired the favour 
of his company at dinner, which in- 
vitation he complied with, to facilitate 
the ſcheme he had in view, of conciliat- 


ing matters between his Highneſs and 
Lord F 


After dinner the Prince told Mr. 
Trucman, that at fix he muſt leave him 
for half an hour, but intreated his re- 
maining until he returned, otherwiſe 
he would place his departure, to his 
unpoliteneſs in leaving him; that if he 
choſe to retire to his library, he might 
amuſe himſelf there; or, as he was fo 
ford of muſic, his concert began at 
five o'clock, and he had ſome of the 
firſt performers in Italy in his band. 

Mr. Trueman was greatly charmed 
with their performance. There were 
two giris nom the Incurabili, who per- 


ſectly 
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fectly inchanted him; he ſays they are 
abſolute nightingales, and have a fa- 
cility of executing difficult diviſions 
equal to that of birds. As we knew 
that Mr. Trueman was with the Prince, 
we were not alarmed upon miſſing Lord 
F Judge of our ſurprize, when 
his Lordſhip was brought home upon 
a litter, apparently dead. We were 
ſoon relieved from our anxiety by the 
arrival of the ſurgeon, whom Lord 
Truby, his ſecond, had procured. He 
gave us very good hopes, after examining, 
tie wound; we were reſigning ourſelves 
to joy, when Mr. Trueman returned, 


acquainting us that the Prince was al- 


moſt expiring; that after he had been 
brought home, he ſent for two of the 
chief magiſtrates, to whom he declared, 
ke alone had been the aggreſſor in this 
tencounter; that Lord F had acted 

Ver. IV. C en- 
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entirely as a man of honour, and upon 
the defenſive. That the ſurgeon had 
ſearched his wounds, and pronounced 
them mortal; that he had fainted before 
he left the palace, where, by his High- 
neſs's defire, he was to return, to 
acquaint him concerning Lord F=—, 
Luckily for us, the Prince deceived 
heir expectations; and is now recover - 
ing, though flowly. My Lord was 
pcrfectly well at the end of a fortnight; 
he attends his Highneſs with the moſt 
unwearied aſſiduity, even facrificing the 
pleaſure of enjoying the company of 
the woman he loves, to perform this 
act of friendſhip; and has not urged 
the completion of his happineſs, leſt the 
Prince ſhould relapſe. He ſays, the 
delight he experiences in being the 
object of Miſs Ogilvie's affections, 
makes him conſider the greatneſs of the 
Prince's 
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Prince's diſappointment with compaſ- 


fion ; that it would be a fhame for a 


man ſo happy as he 1s, not to ſoothe 
his melancholy, Her attachment to 
him, is encreaſed by this proof of the 
goodneſs of his heart. Reaſon governs 
her thoughts and actions in every thing, 
nor can the greateſt flow of ſpirits make 
this lovely woman loſe fight of pro- 


priety. Every thing in her is natural 


grace, ſhe is always conſiſtent and 
uniform. 

Severe laws have been made againſt 
duclling; they have generally been 
evaded. How is it poſhble they can 
anſwer the end propoſed ? Can the fear 
of death prevent a crime founded on 
the contempt of death? Can a penal 
ſtatute make that infamous, which 
cuſtom makes reputable ? Thus the 
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world is more governed by prejudice 
and cuſtom, than by reaſon. 

Miſs Ogilvie regarded this tranſaction 
in a very ſerious light. The higheſt 
authority of Ver church is againſt it. 
The council of Trent treats rhe com- 
batants who fall, as ſelf murderers, 
and denies them chriſtian burial, It is 
ſurely gaming very deep, to ſtake ſoul 
and body again a trifle, 

The unchriſtian cuſtom of duelling 
owed its riſe to the barbarous nations, 
who had however, ſome plea to make 
in excuſe, which we have nat, as they 
were governed by particular lords, and 


were not united under ove head or 


government, to which, as a laſt reſort, 
perſons ſuppoſing themſelves aggrieved, 
might appeal for legal addreſs. 
I remain, dear fir, 
Your obedient humble ſervant, 


Javes Lewis. 
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From the Same, to the Same. 


DEAR SIR, 


Have now the pleaſure of congratu- 

lating you on the acquiſition you have 
made to the worthies. of your family by 
Miſs Ogilvie ; ſhe laid aſide that name 
yeſterday. 


The Prince was preſent, but almoſt 
fainted during the ceremony ; and, ex- 
cuſing himſelf from weakneſs owing to 
his late indiſpoſition, retired, I am 
certain he muſt have ſuffered much in 
obtaining this victory over himſelf. 
Lord F— — has promiſed to remain 
one year longer in Italy: I propoſe re- 
turning next month, Mr. Trueman, 
at the Prince's defire, has attended him 

C 3 con- 
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conſtantly during his 1'Ineſs: he is to 
rake a tour with him to Greece : this 
jaunt is highly agreeable to him. To 
{ee a people whoſe anceſtors were the ori- 
ginal founders of literature, mult ever be 
entertaining to a claſſical inveſtigator. 
The preſent inhabitants of Greece do 
not indeed merit any peculiar attention 
trom men of learning—ſtrangers as they 
are to the liberty and lezrning of their 
aaceſtors !— Their country however hav- 
ing freqently been ſtyled claſhe ground, 
muſt induce the ſcholar to explore thoſe 
regions Which have produced ſcenes of 
the greateſt actions, performed by the 
greateſt heroes, and recorded by the 
greateſt poets, &c. 

As the Prince has both the power 
and inclination to ſerve Air. Trueman, 
J flatter myſelf his fortune is made. I 
xno no perſon ſo worthy as himſelf : af- 

der 
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ter the moſt exact attention, I cannot 
diſcover in him one ſingle fault as to 
his morals, knowledge, or accompliſh- 
ments. His perſon is manly, yet ſoft 
and expreſſive; in his manners he is 
modeſt, yet full of taſte and fire; in his 
diſpoſition never weak, yet full of ſcn- 
fibility : underſtanding, enjoying, ex- 
tracting the eſſence, the quinteſſence of 
pleaſure from every object of pleaſure, 
yet deriving it ſtil! more from the ſacri- 
fice of it all to another. Is his friend 
in diſtreſs, he will with pleaſure give up 
his purſe to relieve him: in danger, he 
will, with ſtill more pleaſure, give up 
his ſafety to defend him. I have made 
my will in this young man's favour, 
and the idea of his poſſeſſing a compe- 
tency affords me true ſatisfaction. By 
this means, my dear fir, when my grey 
hairs are laid with my fathers, I ſhall 

af" bleſs 
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bleſs your family and my neighbourhood, 
by leaving them a ſucceilor, whoſe vir- 
tues and high qualities muſt endear him 
to the worthy; and will more than 
atone for the loſs of an old man, whoſe 
only merit has confiſted in the goodneſs 
of his intentions; having never had 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed abilities as to have 
rendered any ſmall knowledge he may 
have beneficial to more than his own 
flock. The pictures and other curio- 
ſities my Lord has intruſted to my care 
for your acceptance, I ſhall take cvcry 
method for their preſervation, 


[ 2m ever, dear Sir, 


vour obliged humble ſervant, 


TJauts LEWIS. 


LET. 
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From Mrs. Ross, to Mrs. Brvce. 


DEAR MADAM, 

NIISS N- and I arrived ſafe at 

Filmer-Place, and found all the 
worthy family in perfect health. They 
were juſt returned from the ſeat of the 
Duke of A „ Where they had all 
been on a viſit to Lord and Lady Da- 
cres. Lady Filmer tells me that they 
are at preſent very happy. My Lady 
is greatly charmed with her new title, 
fine place, and large fortune; while 
my Lord is intoxicated with her beauty, 
calis her an angel at every word, and 
in all companies exclaims againſt celi- 
bacy. Late converts are generally, 


you know, the moſt zcalous; but a 
woman 
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woman who is ſo much exalted above 
what ſhe can deſerve, has reaſon to be 
ſerrificd, to think of the height ſhe muſt 
fall from in his opinion, after the honey- 
moon is over: as it is in his power 
to treat her but as what ſhe really is, 
a mere mortal ceoman. 

The Duke is much engroſſed by 
trifles, What greater debaſement can 
happen to mankind, than to have their 
underſtandings reduced to the condition 
of infants and ideots, and to like only 
what they laugh at. If their ſhape was 
metamorphoſed into monkeys, the dig- 
nity of human nature could not be 
more debaſed by it. We ſhould have 
no tate, for any thing that is not di- 
rected by good ſenſe ; nothing ſhould. 
have a place in our eſteem from their 
being only uncommon : but the word 


common diſguſts people ſo much, that 
they 
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they even lay aſide common ſenſe. It has 
long been exploded by the ſchools, the 
virtuoſi, and what are called the fine 
people. Whereas in reality, few things 
are defireable if they are very rare: 
and ought we not to be free from that 
littleneſs of mind, which makes people 
value a thing the more for its being 
poſſeſſed by none but themſelves ? Some 
virtuoſi, were they to calculate their 
eſtates, might reduce all to the 1n- 
ventory of Scopias the Theflalonian, 
who profeſſed his lay only in ſuch 7oys as 
did no good. But to return from this 
digreſſion: Lady Filmer favs Lady Da- 
cres took infinite pains to mortity Lady 
Harriet, by exaggerating every circum- 
ſtance in her fituation, whereby ſhe 
thought ſhe ſhould have the pre-cmin- 
ence over her, when united to Mr. 


Filmer. TI aſked her, in coming home, 
if 
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if ſhe did not repent her cruelty to 
Lord Dacres? She ſmiled, and ſaid, 
ſhe was ſure her dear mamma was only 
diverting herſelf by aſking ſuch a 
queſtion ; that ſhe aſpired not at high 
titles, great fortune, nor ſplendid equi- 
pages; that her dear Edward, in her 
eyes, was infinitcly to be preferred to all 
other conſiderations. © But, added ſhe, 
madam, were he out of the queſtion, 
would not marry a man whoſe want 
of knowledge might make me ſtagger 
in the performance of my duty to him; 
and who would perhaps command from 
want of underſtanding, what I ſhould 
think unreaſonable to comply with. 
There 1s a pleature and credit in yielding 
up even one's own judgment, in things 
indifferent, to a man that is wiſer than 
one's ſelf (like Mr. Filmer ;) but we 
are apt to doubt in a man of contrary 

N 
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character, what in the other we thonid 
have no doubt abour; and to doubt 
of a perſon's merit, is the firſt ſtep to 
diſobedience. Such are this excellent 
girl's ſentiments. 

Lord H is conſtartly here: I 
am pleaſed with the delicacy of his 
behaviour to Miſs N ; nothing is 
more eaſy than ove to conquer reaſon ; 
1's greateſt triumph is, when it is vie- 
toricus over intereſt, His father is quite 
charmed with her. There is (you 
| know) a native dignity in her perſon, 
which inſpires reſpect; while a melan- 
choly with which her fine features are 
tinged, excites one's tenderneſs. As Lord 
Cheſter confiders his fon, as the cauſe 
of the latter, he is impatient for the 
celebration of the nuptials. They are 
to take place next weck; as alſo Lady 
Harriet's and Mr. Filmer's. 


A letter 
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A letter accompanies this to requeſt 
your preſence upon this occahon. Lord 
Cheſter has been at the utmoſt pains to 
ſoothe and comfort Miſs N ——, and to 
remove all her ſcruples in marrying his 
ſon. I was preſent when he ſpoke to 
her as follows: “ Learn, madam, to 
reſpe& yourſelf ; your H—— loves you, 
his father reveres you, and the reſt of 
the world muſt admire and will eſteem 
you, if you do not by over-humility 
lead them to diſrepect you. I this 
age wve may do juſt zohat toe pleaſe. I have 
Known an amiable woman, poſſeſſed of 
every virtue, and almoſt ſuperior to the 
common frailties of human nature, ex- 
cept thoſe which aroſe from the weakneſs 
of her heart, in favour of one diſtin— 
guiſhed object; I ſay I have known 
ſuch a one cenſured, and conſcious of 
ber mcriting it, would not defend herſelt 
ar 
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or increaſe her error by falſhood ; and 
in conſequence of this integrity of heart, 
has been diſcarded by ſociety. 

« As if integrity of manners, which 
comprehends the whole vutues, was a 
thing of no conſequence. A prejudice 
not only falſe in its principle, but ſs 
much the more dangerous, as it has 
often been, to many, productive of the 
moſt ſhocking misfortunes of their lives: 
for having once happened to fail in what 
they have been inſtructed was their ſole 
obligation, they are apt too haſtily ge- 
nerally to conclude, that they have no 
other duty to regard. From this ariſes 
the numerous inſtances of miſery in the 
unhappy, and much to be pitied, women 
of the town, who have farſt erred from 
an exceſs of ſenſibility, which might 
have ſecured to men of honour and juſt 
ſentiments the moſt ſupreme felicity, 

had 
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had they formed honourable connections 
with ſuch perſons ; and which drives rhe 
wretched objects to deſpair, when they 
find themſelves abandoned by their in- 
human ſeducers. And as they have 
nothing to hope from relations or the 
world, they are neceſſitated to connect 
themſelves with the infamous, by which 
means they become hardened in their 
iniquity, and go on from bad to worſe, 
until they end their ſhameful courſe in 
che moſt deplorable and inſupportable 
wretchednels, | 

« But to return (faid Lord Cheſter) 
from this digreſſion, I mentioned to you 
an inſtance of a lady's being ſhut out 
from ſociety for her candour. On the 
contrary, J have ſeen others, who with 
the moſt unparalleled effrontery, have 
gone the greateſt lengths in libertiniſm; 
made no ſecret of their ſhameful and 
tn. ver ful 
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uni verſal proſtitution; yet by dint of 
aflurance go every where, are received 
well, and whoſe houſes are frequented 
by all the faſhionable world.” How 
juſt, my dear Mrs. Bruce, are theſe 
ſentiments. 

Lord and Lady H—— are to be 
preſented at court immediately after the 
marriage, are to ſtay a week in town, 
and are then to ſet off for Italy, accom- 
panied by Lord Cheſter. His Lordſhip 
urote a letter to Lady N , to aſk 
her to ſee her daughter previous to the 
marriage, 

The haughty mother replied, ſhe 
would never again behold her daughter 
as Miſs N : if ſhe became lady 
H „it would be then high time 
to conſider how ſhe was to act, and 
to ſhow whether natural affection, or 
wounded honour ſhould have the pre- 

Vol. IV, D eminence 


eminence in her breaſt. Mis N 
was greatly hurt at her mother's an- 
ſwer. © To err is human, to forgive 
divine.” How noble is that fentiment ? 
The ſupreme Being is won by penitence 
to pardon ; ſhall honour or religion 
dare to be more inexorable? ] admire 
that ſentiment of Pliny, that he looked 
upon that man as beſt and moſt fault- 
leſs, who pardons others, as it he never 
erred ; but yet ſo abſtains from errors 
himſelf, as if he would never pardon. 


You know the poet ſays, 


Who by repentance is not ſatisfy'd, 
Is not of heav'n, nor earth. | 


ever am, my dear Madam, 
your affectionate and 


obedient humble ſervant, 


Maxx Ross. 
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From Lady FiLuER, to Mrs. Bavuce. 


DEAR MADAM, 


TJ HOUGH I have not the honour 
of being perſonally known to you, 

yet I entertain ſo high an idea of your 
merit, as to embrace with great pleaſure, 
this opportunity of paying you my reſ- 
pects; and of congratulating you on 
Sir James's marriage to the worthieſt, 
the moſt exemplary of her ſex ; whoſe 
knowledge every one muſt allow is in- 
ferior to few others; and whoſe pru- 
dence, wiſdom, and virtue, have diſtin- 
guiſhed her in the various circumſtances 
of her walk through life. Upon Sir 
James's arrival here, he pleaded his cauſe 
ſo effectually, that we at laſt prevailed 
D 2 on 
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on Mrs. Roſs's waving the ceremony of 
waiting a feiv months longer. 

The completion of my ſon's happineſs, 
hardly afforded me more joy than that 
of my friends. The three couple were 
married yeſterday. Lady H—— is an 
amiable deſerving woman ; yet, dear 
Madam, what a hard part has ſhe not 
got to act in life! It is with ſuch a 
character, as with a limb that has been 
broken, the fracture may be healed, 
but the part is eaſily affected, and can- 
not bear the leaſt contuſion. Miſerable 
(ſaid Cicero) muſt that man be, whoſe 
former life ſtood in need of an apology.” 
Under her unhappy predicament, ſhe 
muſt bid adieu to all her ſpontaneous, 
lively, unoffending follies, which, harm- 
leſs in themſelves, commonly pleaſe, 
and are conſtrued as the prerogatives of 
youth. She muſt Le tied up to a certain 

medium 
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medium difficult in itſelf, and placed 
betwixt two extremes, which ſhe ruſt 
be careful of approaching, leſt it ſhould 
be thought ſhe goes beyond. She mull 
be myſterious, where there is no myſtery ; 
ſhe muſt look grave when others may 
laugh ; ſhe muſt be reſerved in general 
companies, where livelineſs and eaſe 
would render her more agreeable ; and 
and ſhe muſt be contented to appear a 
fool, leſt a miſconſtruction ſhould be 
put on her words and actions“. And it 
is moſt probable, that after all her 
care, ſhe will be eſteemed through lite, 
either a prude or a cguette, Both of 
which characters are deſpicable ; but of 


®* The peculiar circumſlances which placed the 
preſent Empreſs of Rua upon the throne, appears 
to me to bear ſome anaiogy to this, as they fetter 
her conduct, and deprive her in a great meaſure 
of the power to act in conformity with the dictates: 
of her own judgment, 
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the two, I look upon it to be a le's 
crime to go one's ſelf, than to lead others 
aſtray ; and think it much lefs blame- 
able to want prudence than character; to 
dave a weak heart, than an impertinent 
and corrupt mind. 

The many ill-natured things which 
have been circulated, and by Lady 
14 's own relations, are really al- 
toniſhing. Slander and invective do 
an injury never to be repaired, and arc 
conſequently unpardonab!e fins. 

But as we can no more correct all 
i opinions in the world, than heal ail 
the diſlempers that are in it, let us 
poſſeſs ourfelves with this maxim, 7 
can never be hurt but by ourjolves. Till 
there ſhall be a poſſibility of baniſhing 
ſrom human ſociety all envy, all dii- 


honeſty, and all ill-naturc, it would 
be unwiſe to make ourſelves uncaſy 
about their effects. 
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Let theſe effects (I have urged to 
Lady H——) be confined to the objects 
from whence they proceed; there it is 
only they ought to be, and there it is 
generally productive of miſery. A 
vicious and unfriendly diſpoſition, is a 
greater torment to its poſſeſſor, than it 
can be to others; and is the proper 
object of pity, not reſentment. ©** The 
comforts of a good conſcience, anſwered 
Lady H——, together with the chearful 
proſpects of futurity, are certainly more 
than a counterbalance for the ſevereſt 
ſufferings. But though the opinion of 
the world is of little value to a heart 
conſcious of its own integrity, alas ! 
madam, the want of it is a bitter in- 
gredient in the cup of the ſelf- con- 
demned. | 

She is evidently ſtill in a very de- 
clining ſtate of health; the ſenſe of. 
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her paſt errors prey upon her ſpirits. 
If we regard this world only, it is the 
intereſt of every man to be either perfec?!y 
good, or completely bad; he had better 
G%firoy his conſcience than gently rround it. 
The many bitter reflect ions which every 
bad action coſts a mind in which there 
are any remains of goodneſs, are not 
to be compenſated by the higheſt ple a- 
ſures ſuch an action can produce. 
When I look at her it reminds me 
of an apoſtrophe, the author of a poem 
called the Magdalens, has to the women 
of the world, in propoſing to them 
the patron of the penitent of St. 
Baume, 


Ne rougirez vous point de ſes pales couleurs? 


All this family join in beſt compli- 
ments to you and Mr. Bruce, We pro- 
pole accompanying Sir James and my 

Lady 
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Lady to Bruce-Hill, I need not men- 
tionthe happineſs I expect from being 
perſonally known to a lady whom | 
ſo highly reſpect as Mrs. Bruce, 


Being with the utmoſt regard, Madam, 
Your moſt obedient 


humble ſervant, 


AMkEkLIA FiLMER. 


K 
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From Mr. Trxveman, to Mr. LEWIS. 


DEAR SIR, 
J Hope this letter will find you ſaſely 
arrived at your peaceful habitation 
and that you found all your friends in 
perfect health. As I know your good- 
neſs, I make no doubt you have em- 
ployed 
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| loyed ſome truſty perſun to make en- 
<uiries in Scotland concerning my wor- 
thy parent; and if ſhe is ſtill alive, that 
vou have tranſmitted to her the ſmall 
lum of money which I have been en- 
abled to ſpare, to adminiſter to her 
wants. To make that reſpectable wo— 
man eaſv, happy, and comfortable in 
her old age, is the wiſh of my ſoul ; to 
the accompliſhment of it my cvery 
endeavour tends. 

The extreme melancholy with which 
the Prince is affected, has made me pro- 
poſe his removal from a place which re- 
vives in h's mind ſo many diſagreeable 
ideas, and feeds a paſſion which, I am 
afraid, nothing will be able to ſurmounr. 

It has been with great pain, my dear 
friend, I have diſcovered the Prince's 
f-cpticiſm, which l have endeavoured to 
remove, How much have I wiſhed for 

Your 
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vour inſtruction, left by my own want 
of knowledge or miſapprehenſion, I might 
not have ſufficiently been informed in 
what I have taken upon me to explain. 
have ſtudied the Prince's character; 
he is poſſeſſed of almoſt every good qua- 
lity; is rational, and impartial, even 
to ſelf-condemnation ; it is a rule with 
him to do always what is right ; he 1s 
virtuous, is ſo from principle, and is 
umverſally approved, And as Homer 
lais of Axylus, © He was a friend to 
mankind becauſe he loved them all.” 
His Highneſs is alſo noble, gentle, ge— 
nerous ; he poſſeſſes every amiable vir- 
tue, but is ſo far from being conſcious 
of any, or reflecting upon them as vir- 
tues, that he practiſes them only as the 
means of happineſs ; and they are ſo 
far from being the effe& of labour or 
reſtraint, that he would ſuffer if ever 

he 
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he deviated from them : his virtues 
therefore have a certain freedom, an 
clegance, and an inexpreſſible charm 
of nature about them ; which to be ad- 
mired, nceds only to be ſeen: whereas 
the ſtrong defire which ſome people have 
to pleaſe, always prevents their doing ſo. 
With the greateſt contempt of moncy, 
bis liberality is remote from profulion, 
which often goes hand in hand with ra— 
pacity; nay what would be profuſion in 
another, is generoſity and propriety in 
him. Uncommon characters act ſuperior 
to common rules. Cold inſenfibility, cor- 
rupt ſelfiſhneſs, licentiouſneſs, and de- 
pravity, he compels at once to perceive, 
to talte, and to approve the pure, exaltcd, 
refined delight of being ſerviceable to 
mankind, of which before they had 
neither reliſh nor conception. In ſhort, 
there is but one ſhade to his character, 

and 
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and ſorry I am, that were it to con- 
tinue, it would be ſufficient to eclipſe 
the whole; but I truſt in God that 
through my humble endeavours it will 
be removed. As ſoon as I was cer- 
tain of the Princes infidelity, I could 
not help being ſurpriſed at his regular 
attendance at maſs, and attention to re- 
lIigious obſervances. I ſoon diſcovered 
from him, that one of the firſt princi- 
ples of a dciſt is, to conform to the ex- 
ternal ceremonies of worſhip for the ſake 
of ſociety. Thoſe people who look up- 
on revelation as a fable, believe it to be 
of uſe to the greater part of mankind, 
who are incapable of conducting them- 
ſelves merely by motives of honour ; 
and are willing to leave them in an error 
which is productive of moral advan- 
tages. The conduct of the Prince is 
ſuch, that he can have no intereſt in his 

in- 
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incredulity, therefore the greateſt dith- 

culty is got over. 
repeated to his Highneſs the ſenti— 
ment I remember to have read of one ot 
our Engliſh divines, which I oblerved 
had great weight with him, „“ That 
ſuppoſing an infidel had as much reaſon 
to doubt, as a chriſtian to believe, I 
would (ſaid the author) be a chriſtian 
upon the principles of common ſenſe: 
for to what riſque would ſuch a conduct 
expoſe me? Religion, if it had no foun- 
dation, would be a comfortable error, 
which would ſupport me under circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs, and would deprive 
death of its horrors, by the hope of a 
happy exiſtence hereafter. But if an 
impious man is miſtaken, what a riſque 
does he run! Dreadfully muſt he be 
undeceived?” The prince acknowledged 
to me, his mind was unhinged by many 
doubts 
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doubts which had been infuſed into 
him, as there were many things he 
could not underſtand ; muſt not ti1s 
ever be the caſe, ſaid he, where dif- 
ferent religions have introduced pre- 
judices, enthuſiaſms, and ſcepticiſms ; 
where different ſyſtems of philoſophy 
have confounded truth; and where 
univerſal deceit has ſo undermined it, 
that if all the actions and principles 
of men could be thrown into one view, 
the fancied chaos would have leſs con- 
fuſion in it. I replied, that our Sa- 
viour and his apoſtles had their know- 
ledge from a purer fountain than that of 
philoſophy. The lights they introduced 
into the world, were immediately drawn 
from Heaven, and have nothing in 
common with the frivolous ſpeculations 
of human wiſdom : that our not being 
able to underſtand the moſt myſterious 

| parts 
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parts of chriſtianity, is no argument 
againſt the truth of them. 

There are many things in nature 
whoſe certainty I by no means queſtion, 
and yet am totally ignorant of the me- 
thods whereby many of them operate ; 
and even of the uſe of ſome of them, 
Can you ſay what purpoſe the fiery 
comet anſwers? How is its motion 
produced fo regular in its period, ſo un- 
equal in its motion, and ſo eccentric in 
its courſe ? It we deſcend to the meaneſt 
objects, into which the Author of na- 
ture has ſo curiouſly wrought the mals 
of dead matter, with the ſeveral rela- 
tions that thoſe bodies bear to once 
another, we have ſufficient evidence of 
an all-wiſe Creator; but there is ſtill 
ſomewhat more wonderful and ſurpriſ- 
ing in the world of life. The divine 
power and goodne's is no leſs con- 

ſpicuous 
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ſpicuous in the diverſity, than in the 
multitude of living creatures. 

Who could have thought, before 
the diſcovery of the microſcope, that 
there exiſted animals, perfect in all 
their parts, of which one million did 
not equal in magnitude a grain of ſand ? 
That the ſcum on water was only a 
world of inſets ? That the green mould 
on decaying fruits, which, to the naked 
eye, preſents no regular figure, was 
in reality a foreſt; a miniature vegeta- 
tion, where not only an infinite variety 
of trees, but their bloſſoms, and ripe 
productions, are ſeen to take place ſuc- 
ceſſively as in larger, but with a duration 
proportioned to their ſize? And yet 
theſe wonders, with an infinite number 
more, are now as certain truths, as that 
there are any ſuch thing as animal or 
vegetable life diſcernible by the naked 

Vor. IV. E eye. 
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eve. They are ſo much the objects of 
ſenſe as larger exiſtencies, and appear uni- 
torm and invariable to different obſervers. 

It is probable, that the ſmalleſt in- 
ſect, perceptible to the naked eye, is 
but a kind of medium in nature, and 
that there are perfect animals as many 
degrees leſs than a mite, as a mite is 
leſs than an elephant. How wonderful 
the thought! how worthy the purſuit 
of it, of all our curioſity and induſtry ! 

The mechanical works of the greateſt 
artiſts, ſhould we examine them with a 
good microicope, we ſhall be imme- 
diately convinced, that the utmoſt power 
of art is only a conccalment of de- 
formity, an impoſition upon our want 
of fight, and that our admiration of ir 
ariſes from our ignorance of what it 
really is. 


But, 
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But, on the contrary, the plainer we 
diſtinguiſh, the more we can diſcover 
of the works of nature, even in the 
leaſt and meaneſt of her productions, 
the more ſenſible we muſt be of the 
wiſdom, power, and preatneſs of their 
Author. 

In what manner (continued I) can 
we account for the poly pus's property of 
ſupplying that. part of its body which 
ſhall be cut away? That inſect alone, 
of all the creation, does not continue 
maimed by amputation, but multiplies 
by it. To what can we attribute this 
difference| in an inlet, which in all 
particulars beſide reſemble ſo many 


others? Yet who doubts of theſe 
things * ? 


* We find, in Bonnet's Conſiderations of Organ- 
ized Bodies, in his twelfth chapter, ſeveral reflec- 
tions on the diſcorery of the polypus, with obſery- 
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M. de Buffon, in his compariſon 
between animals and vegetables, plainly 
proves, that there is no dillerence ab- 
ſolutely general and eflential between 
them ; but that nature deſcends by im- 
perceptible degrees from the moſt per- 
fe, to the moſt imperfect animal, and 
from thence to the molt perfect veget- 
able. The freſh water polypus, it you 
pleaſe, ſays he, is the laſt of animals, 
and the firſt of vegetables. It is pro- 
bable, had Leibnitz or M. de Buffon, 


ations on the ſcale of beings; together with ſome 
uncommon facts relating to vegetables, and the ana- 
logy between tees and the bones of animals. Mr, 
Bonnet alſo makes two quotations from Mr. Formey, 
and profeſſor Thoeneg, the one tending to ſhew that 
the propagation of inlets, by dividing them, was 
knoun to St. Auguſtin, and even fo long ago as the 
times of Ariltotle; the other, intimating that the diſ- 
covery of the polypus was foretold by Leibnitz, as a 
neceflary link in the chain, uniting the animal and 


vegetable creation. 
ever 
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ever heard of the animal flower, in 
Barbadocs, of which the ingenious Mr. 
Hughes has given the world an ac- 
count, they would have choſen it, in- 
ſtead of the polypus; for as it ſeems 
to have a root, it partakes more than 
the polypus of the vegetable ; but whe- 
ther it draws any nouriſhment from 
that root,. 1s dubious. 

An unknowing or accidental cauſe 
could never produce ſuch wonderful 
effects. Common ſenſe is able to in- 
form the loweſt capacity, that if man 
could make himſelf, he would, by a 
neceflary conſequence, be perfect as 
his Maker is, and not be ſubje& to 
change, pain, or diſſolution; in all 
which, and many other frailties, the 
moſt perfect among us give evidence 
of the weakneſs and corruption of our 
nature: ſo that the divine exiſtence 

E 3 may 
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may be made evident even from our 
inability to exiſt without him. It you 
view the conſtruction of your bodrv, 
and confider who, and what you arr, 
or whereof you confiit ; that all the 
animal motion neceſſary to your lic 
is independent of your will; that your 
heart continually beats without your 
conſent and direction, that vour blood 
flows through its various channels; and 
your arteries, finews, pulſe, muſcles, 
fibres, and nerves, all perform their 
reſpective functions, without your help 
and advice; how you are preſerved in 
the world, and came into it without 
any knowledge or concurrence of your 
own: it 1s evidently apparent, that he 
who at the beginning made man, en- 
dued him with ſenſes becauſe they were 
good for him— Eyes wherewith to be- 
held whatever was viſible, and ears to 

hear 
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hear whatever was to be heard. For 
to what purpoſe ſhould odours be pre- 
parcd, it the ſenſe of ſmelling had 
been denied? Or why the diſtinctions 
of bitter and ſweet, unleſs a palate had 
been likewiſe given to judge of them, 
and declare the difference? 

Is not that Providence conſpicuouſly 
eminent, which, becauſe the eye of man 
is ſo delicate in its contexture, hath 
therefore prepared eyc-lids to receive 
them, which extend of themſelves when- 
ever it is needful, and again clole when 
fleep approaches? What ſounds would 
ſtun our ears, if we had the ſenſe of 
hearing in as high a degree as many 
brutes? And ſhould we not be as much 
offended by our ſight, it our eyes mag- 
nifted objects like certain infects? We 
mult therefore allow, that nature has 
beneficently and juſtly given greater de- 

E 4 grees 
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grees of ſenſibility to brutes than men. 
The Author of nature has taken care to 
provide all his creatures with organs in 
proportion to the purpoſes he has made 
them for, and has given us all a ſuffi- 
eient certainty, that a power far exceed- 
ing human knowledge, 1s exerted even 
in the ſupport of our bodies. In purſuit 
of this let us enquire wherefrom we have 
our breath, the comforts of heat and 
light, the fruits of the earth, the facul- 
ties of the mind, the growth of our 
bodies, the inſertion, or joining of our 
bones, or the circulation of our blood ? 
Even this ſuperficial ſurvey of the human 
body produces amazement in perſons 
endowed with the floweſt intellects: but 
thoſe who have made that happy progreſs 
in phyſiology, as to diſcover the harmo- 
ny and uſefulneſs of all the parts of the 


human ſvſtem, their mathematical fitua- 
tion, 
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tion, the regular motion of the pulſe, 
the wonderful varicty and aptitude of 
the muſcles and fibres, the curious di- 
verſity of duplicates through the whole 
texture, where neceſſary, the ſeparation 
of the juices, and the manner of digeſ- 
tion : thoſe are they who daily have op- 
portunities of admiring the wiſdom and 
conduct of Providence, in ſo noble a 
fabrick. As man is an intelligent crea- 
ture, endowed with reaſon, conſcience, 
and the capacity of thinking, comparing, 
and judging, and making a great pro- 
greſs in knowledge without contuſion; 
docs it not plainly prove a divine, 1m- 
material, and omnipotent Creator, Our 
reflections, intentions, and reaſon, 
muſt be derived from ſomething more 
noble than the native dulneſs of matter; 
for that which has none of thoſe itſelf, 


cannot confer any of them upon another. 
Ir 
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It is impoſſible to imagine any rela- 
tion between the motion or ſigure of 
matter and thought ; for whether mat- 
ter be divided or not into more agitated 
particles; it is not the leſs matter, leſs 
corporeal, or more capable of thinking, 
the eſſence of matter being always the 
ſame : becauſe there can be no differ- 
ence diſcovered in the ſeveral forts of its 
accidents, ſuch as motion, figure, ſize, 
&c. none of which can render it capable 
of thought; ſo that, if thinking were 
eſſential to matter, all matter would of 
neceſſity think. In ſhort, it is as caſy 
to conceive how the modifications of 
ſound ſhou! produce ſeeing, as how the 
modifications of matter can produce 
thinking, for matter cannot determine 
its own motion; not can 2 motion (which 
15 the only operative accident in it) de- 
termine itſelf, but mui be determined 

by 
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by ſome external cauſe, that is, by ſome- 
thing of another nature. Hence it ap- 
pears, that no ſuch thing as body can be 
the firſt cauſe of motion; ſo that the firſt 
cauſe of motion muſt be incorporeal ; 
and this firſt cauſe muſt be the original 
of all beings that have underſtanding, or 
can be underſtood.” 

The Prince anſwered, « Might not 
man exert the ſame functions under an- 
other form, and without that interna} 
mechaniſm 1 had deſcribed ; why then 
has he this form, or thoſe intricacies in 
his machinery?“ I replicd, “ Becauſe 
his Maker choſe it, as ſceing it beſt.” 
Is not this, my reſpectable friend, the 
proper anſwer on all occaſions, when the 
decrees of the Almighty are dilcuiled ! 
Facts only are obvious to our realon ; 
we muſt judge of them by the evidence 


of their reality : if that is ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh the facts, why, or how, they 


were produced, is beyond our compre- 
henſion. Huite minds cannot judge of 
infinite wiſdom. Should we not beware 
of giving cauſes for things which are pri- 
mary in themſelves : and doing what 
Leibnitz thought it unreaſonable to re— 
quire, as appears by his queſtion to a 
great queen, Vous voulez, madame, 
que je vous donne le pourquoi de pour 
quoi?“ 

Let us, in admiring the works of na- 
ture, be conſcious of the deficiency of our 
own judgment, when it attempts to find 
out the ways of infinite wiſdom ; and 
let us be as cautious of enquiring into his 
handy-works, as we ſhould be of med— 
dling with his attributes, But to purſue 
this enquiry a little farther : if we are 
led by unpreudiced reaſon to confider 
what could pals in the dark and waſte- 


ful 
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ful regions of nature, before the obſcure 
confuſion of the unborn world was 
calmed and reduced into harmony and 
order ; what the ſtate of this carth was 
before the diſtribution of the ſirſt matter 
into parts; whence that matter proceed- 
ed; what ſupernatural power drew order 
out of that confuſion, giving laws to 
the whole, and the leaſt individual there- 
of: and whence the various operations 
of nature ſo regularly proceeded, —what 
can we think! Can we impute the ori- 
gin, and government of all this, to 
chance ! Surely all the laws of motion 
and viciſſitudes in nature, that arc regu- 
lated with ſo much order, proportion, 
and defign, can never be the effect of 
an accidental concourſe of irregular 
cauſes operating by an ignorant neceſſi- 
ty! Chance can never act in a perpetual 
conſiſtence with itſelf, or appear uni- 
form in all its operations. 
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The great Author of nature has diſ- 
covered himſelf to us in the profuſion ot 
his bleſſings; and engages our affec- 
tions by his boundleſs munificence. If 
a due ſenſe of ſuch ineſtimable benefac- 
tions does not lead us to a knowledge ot 
him who is the fountain from whence 
they flow, we muſt not only be ſhame- 
fully remiſs, but ungrateful. 

Let us reflect on the end for 
which the beauty, order, and immenſe 
treaſure of the whole was intended ; 
but let us be careful not to extend 
our enquiries beyond the limits pre- 
ſcribed to human reaſon.—lI know not it 
you will approve of my arguments, but 
I flatter myſelf that they have been efli- 
cacious to the Prince. 


I am ever, dear Sir, your obliged, 
and obedient ſcrvant, 


EDpward TxvEwMas, 
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From Lady FIIuER, to Lady Barcx. 


Filmer-Place. 
DEAR MADANMI, 


8 IR John and I arrived ſafe here, 
and found Lady Harriet and Edward 

in perfect health, and as happy as you 
could poſſibly wiſh them. Joyful ſtate 
of human nature, loving and being 
beloved ; where every joy is heightened 
into rapture, where every little pleaſing 
trifle unfelt by others, becomes a ſource 
of infinite delight! May no fell hour 
deſtroy this bliſsful ſtate, no blaſting 
incident breathe deſtruction on their 
blooming hopes of happineſs. Lady 
Dacres had ſent frequent meſlages to 
know 
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know when I was to arrive: I ſent to 
her as ſoon as I came to town; ſhc 
came inſtantly to me. My Lord has 
taken a girl into keeping, one of the 
dancers at the opera, In conſequence 
of this, they have had frequent quar- 
rels. 

He acquainted her cooly, men of 
the world, inſtead of overcharging the 
heart with one grand paſſion, divide its 
affection into a thouſand little, light, 
tranſitory likings, taſtes, and attachments 
(the ſmall money of love), as people 
change go'd into filver, preſerving till 
the value of the whole. Lady Dacres' 
pride was ſenſibly hurt, and things have 
come to the utmoſt extremity between 
them; inſo:nuch that ſhe was determined 
to leave him, and return no more to 
her houſe. I reaſoned her out of it, 
by deſiring her to recollect, what right 

| ſhe 


— — 
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ſhe had to expect conſtancy from a 
man, whole character ſhe had been well 
informed of, previous to her connection 
with him. 

«© Had you ſeen things as they really 
were, ſaid I, you would have as little 


been perſuaded that Lord Dacres was 


2 /icxo of romance, as that yourſelf were 
that gods he defined you. There is 
no eternity in any ſublunary thing, and 
leaſt of all in love. When a lover 
ſwears, Je coil love you elernally, it ſigni- 
fies only, his paſſios will laſt as long as 
it can ©. 

lt is neceflary to a certain degree, we 
fhould accommodate our us and our 


„In the love calendar, as moments are ſome- 
times years, and years ages; it happens too that 
ages become years, and years moments: thus, 2? 18 
an ciernity ſnce I ſaw you, fometimes means, I have 
nut ſeen you theſe two days; and my lade will be 
eternal, often ſignifies, it 2 loft but tne days. 
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at iſiuns, to our fituations; by ſtrug- 
gling with our chains, we only inflict 
wounds that were never intended us. 
Endeavour to calm vour ſpirits, and 
take care of your health; (ſhe lays in 
next month) perhaps when Lord Dacres 
is humanized by the tender name of 
father, it may probably make a change 
in his conduct. 

&« Had you, my dear Lady Dacres, 
tefr your huſband's houſe, a thouſand 
florics would have circulated to your 
prejudice, and you would have had no 
longer the command of that fortune, 
which you may now render beneficial 
to others.“ 

This laſt circumſtance ſeemed to ſtrike 
her particularly, I told her, I was very 
far from depreciating her Lord's under- 
ſtanding ; but as ſhe herſelf ſeemed to 
held it in contempt, ſhe ſhou'd be more 
caretul 
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careful to reſtrain her vivacity, than 
the need to have done, had he had ſu— 
perior talents to herſelf, It is a great 
advantage in the commerce of life, to 
hare to do with pcople of ſenſe, rather 
than with others. Whatever miſunder- 
ſtanding may be our unhappineſs to fall 
into, with regard to the former, it is 
ſufficient, in order to recover their good 
graces, to explain ourſelves, juſtify our 
conduct, or offer an apology for it. But 
as to the u and iguoraat, it is a much 
more difficult matter to deal with them ; 
for as they are extremely bigoted in 
their prejudices, a &econcilement with 
them is not caſily obtained. I after- 
wards ſpoke to Lady Dacres of her re- 
ligious duties, which would dictate pa- 
.tience, reſignation, and all the other 
virtues. * This, ſaid I, will teach you 
to bear up under diſguſt, anger, and 

F 2 perhaps 
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perhaps contempt ; will render vou af- 
{cftionate, virtuous, ſenſible, even it 
after every effort to pleaſe, vou are ſti!! 
expoſed to the ill treatment of your 
huſband. And though you may never 
have the ſatisfaction of reccis ing appro- 
bation for actions the moſt commend- 
able, nav, muſt even conccal them, and 
tor your own eaſe appear to be in fault; 
religion will teach you to hide your 
ſorrows fiom the world, and mourn 
only in ſecret; and thus making a 
continual ſacrifice of your inclinations, 
you will endeavour to take on wer yell, 
the blame of thoſe faults which vou 
cannot preveat, Though you will be 
guided only by thoſe rules which virtue 
and reaſon inſpire, it 1s probable your 
virtue will be unapproved, and your 
reaſon unattended ta; and yet though 
every ſolicitude and indulgence, of 
them- 


. 
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themſelves almoſt perſuaſive, prove in- 
effectual to the purpoſe defired, you 
will ſtill endeavour that nothing of this 
domeſtic uneaſineſs ſhall be obſerved by 
others, that your huſband may at leaſt 
appear a man of ſenſe and principle.” 

Good God! Madam, replied ſhe, 
how you alarm me! I always thought 
to be married, was to be my ozen miſtreſs ; 
inſtead of which, from the picture you 
have draan, you put me in mind of 
the pitiable ſituation of thoſe poor men 
in the army, who ſerve under tyrannical 
officers. Born to the ſame privileges 
with thoſe who command them, and 
even by the military law entitled to 
good uſage, it is with them often a 
point of prudence to put up with the 
worlt : to quit the ſervice without leave, 
is death ; to complain, may be conſtrued 
mutiny, and expole a man to great 

F z danger. 
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danger. Now if [ am under the ſame 
unfortunace predicament, I am to have 
no Paſſrons, no inclinations of my own, 
but am to be turned into a piece of 
clock-work, which my huſband is to 
wind up, or let down at his good plea— 
fare. A fine woman, when ſhe is mar- 
ried, then, makes as ridiculous a figure 
38 a beaten general marching out of a 
garriſon,” 

I could not help ſmiling at this ſally, 
but recollecting myſelf, put her in mind, 
it had not been my fault if ſhe were not 
better informed; as I had always repre— 
lented to her, that before we enter into 
any relation, we ſhould fet ourſelves to 
examine with care, what are the dvties 
which it e requires; what kind 
of beh:g11047 will render us moſt agreeable 
and uſeful to thoſe with whom we are 


concerned; that we expect not perſece- 
tion 
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tion in any, nor lay too much ſtreſs on 
nice punctilios of honour and reſpect; 
that we make favourable interpretations, 
and the moſt indulgent and candid A- 
allowances in ail caſes, that the nature 
of the caſes themſelves will bear; that 
we animadvert not too ſtrictly on little 
failings and indiſcretions; nor be over- 
rigid in cenſuring greater miſcarriages, 
which appear to have proceeded from 
precipitation, overſight, a want of due re- 
ſlection, and not from a vicious or ma- 
levolent heart, or a real intention to 
offend ; that we avoid moroſeneſs, which 
make others ſullen and diſobliging ; 
unjuſt ſuſpicions which are the bane of 
friendſhip, and deſtroy mutual confi- 
dence : exceſſes of paſſion, which blind the 
underſtanding, that it cannot form a 
right judgment; and pride, one of the 
moſt turbulent of the bad principles, 

F 4 by 
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by which human nature is actuated; 
zd that, above all things, we ſhould 
prelerve a cool temper, or if it happened 
at any time to be inflamed, to allay 
the ferment, ard reduce it to a ſtate of 
compolure and tranquility as ſcon as 
poſſible ; that being free from inward 
perturbation, we may the more regularly 
attend to ozr 074 incumbent duty, * All 
this, my dear Lady Dacres, vou may 
recollect J have often told you; and alſo 
that by marriage you would contract a 
mill greater dependence; and I alfo 
taught you the means of rendering this 
dependence agreeable, and of cementing 
the union, 

« When once a wife poſſeſſes her huſ- 
band's confidence, and deſerves it, her 
power is not inconfiderable. Women 
have but one privilege, that of making 
ren.onfirances ; this is really our own, 

and 
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and it is incumbent on us to know how 

to uſe it. 
et is my opinion, that we can have 
but little love ſor the perſon whom we 
will never indulge, even in an unreaſon— 
able demand. But to give up the 
point with chearfulnefs in thoſe leſs 
important matters, which intereſt our- 
ſelves alone, is abſolutely neceſſary, in 
order to preſerve that influence we have 
got over a huſband, to thoſe greater 
occaſions, wherein a deviation from rec- 
titude would be moſt dangerous; to 
endeavour, without feeming to aim at 
conviction, to convince him of an error, 
by that mode of perſuaſion which is 
dictated by reaſon, and preſented by all 
the graces of love and mildneſs. To be 
able to do this, is to poſſeſs a charm by 
which we ſhall obtain ſuch an cmpire 
as is moſt to be preferred, but of which 
no 
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no boaſt muſt be made. It 1s incredible 
what a change woman can produce in 
the conduct, behaviour, and manners of 
a man, Silence, when it ſhews ab- 
miſſicn and not ſullenneſs, is apter to per- 
ſuade, than angry arguments produced 
in oppoſition. All men love power and 
ſuperiority, and a meet and quiet ſpirit 
ſeems to yield to them, even when it 
takes their power ſrom them. If you 
perceive in my Lord a diminution of 
renderneſs, or that he has placed it on 
another, your cares, vour attention to 
him, ought to redoubled. But be 
not too prodigal of careſſes to him, 
which at this time might be trouble- 
ſome. 

* But I charge you above all things 
never to reproach him, as reproaches, 
however cautiouſly worded, generaliy 


leave a ſting behind them, not eaſy to 
be 
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be extracted. There is, I know, a re- 
ſource, which ſome women recur to, 
but it is a dangerous one; I mean, co- 
quetry : they hope to accompliſh their 
intentions by means of jealouſy. But 
theſe women, by adding the loſs of 
eſteem to the loſs of love, defeat their 
own ſchemes, and deprive themſelves of 
every hope of reformation. 
« Now, my dear Lady Dacres, added 
I, you have given me ſincere pleaſure, 
by taking my advice on the preſent ſitua- 
tion of your affairs; be atlured none 
will more ſincerely deal with you; and I 
flatter myſelf, you will pardon the liber- 
ty J take in begging to know, by what 
means you became informed of my Lord's 
infidelity to you ?”—After ſome little 
heſitation, ſhe ſaid, it was Miſs Ridley. 
—l then aſked her, as it was plain it 
was her duty to act as if ſhe did not 
know 
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Know it, whether the had been obliged 
to Mliſs Ridley for the information ?— 
She ſaid that ſhe herſelf had deſired it, 
and that their laſt quatre] had been oc- 
caſioned by my Lord's inſiſting on her 
being ſent out of the houſe; and a 
ſlighting ſpcech ſhe had made of his 
miſtreſs. 

I conjured her, to fend Miſs Ridley 
home, by which ſhe would ſhow her 
obedience to my Lord; and never to let 
any thing ſevere or ironical fall from 
her in his hearing, either with reſpect 
to himſelf, or the object of his preſent 
aflections. That the beſt method is, to 
avoid ſpeaking at all on theſe ſubjects. 
And as to encouraging any perſon to in- 
torm her concerning her hulſband, I was 
{ure ſhe muſt be convinced, on reflec- 
tion, it was being wanting to her own 
dignity, 

Lady 
4 
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Lady Dacres aſſured me, the would 
follow my advice implicitly; but could 
not think of giving up Mils Ridley, 
whom ſhe had taken under her protec- 
tion. I told her, that as long as we 
live in the world we arc, and ought to 
be amenable to the judgment of others, 
who decide that friendſhip mult conſiſt 
in an agreement of humour and dit- 
poſirions. I preſumeq, therefore, ſhe 
would be unwilling that a young wo- 
man of her character, ſhould be ranked 
among the number ot her friends. The 
voice of cenſure I never attend to, but 
when I perceive corroborating proofs of 
its juſtacſs in the perſon's conduct; and 
ſurely Mits Ridiey's levity is dutinguith- 
able in her every action. Had ſhe loved 
vou, ſaid I, madam, or had known the 
world, ſhe would have concealed from 
you an affair which your knowledge of 
could 
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could not prevent, and which muſt not 
only ruin your peace and endanger your 
health, but might have ruined your re- 
putation for ever, had you left your 
Lord's houſe. Nothing but finding 
ſome fault in the heart can ever ex- 
cuſe us for abandoning our friends; in 
this inſtance, you have great reaſon to 
be exculpated to yourſelf.” 

In ſhort, my dear Lady Bruce, my 
arguments prevailed, I attended Lady 
Dacres home , and, by her defire, rook 
my Lord afide, and informed him of 
her intention to get rid of Mits Ridley. 
He appeared very much ſurpriſed, and 
ſaid, that he ſhould always be happy, if 
ſhe continued to take my advice. I took 
the liberty of reminding him of her pre- 
ſent ſituation, and affection for him, 
which I was perſuaded would induce 


him to be tender of her, and would 
| | rove 
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prove an ae to the poiſoz which had 
been infuſed into her mind. We chatted 
for two hours, and I had the pleaſure of 
leaving them in apparent good humour. 

Of what conſequence is it, my dear 
friend, with whom we connect ourſelves! 
In the choice of my friends, I always 
made virtue my guide, for | held it as 
an eſtabliſhed rule of my conduct, that 
where there is no vir:ue, there can be 
no friendſhip; and that the union which 
is formed by vice, intereſt, or paſhon, 
ſoon diflolves, nor does it finiſh but by 
our ruin. 

Friendſhips ſhould, therefore, never 
be formed but with the worthy. If 
drawn into any other by a miſrepreſenta- 
tion of character, they ſhould be retract- 
ed ſecretly, to avoid the cenſure of ill · na- 
ture, or ill-manners. But if even ſuch a 
conduct ſhould be reſented by the party, 

it 
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it is better to riſque their cnmity 
than one's own reputation. If bad ex- 
ample docs not ſuddenly corrupt a heart 
impreſſed with the love of virtue, it at 
leaſt inſenſibly tarniſhcs its purity. 


Vice is a monſter of ſuch frightſul mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be (cen. 
But ſeen too oft ſamiliar with its face, 
We firſt behold, then pity, then embrace. 


A woman either young, little known, 
or of a middle ſtation of life, may eſ- 
ſentially hurt herſelf by the protection 
the affords others, which, at the ſame 
time, can be of little uſe to them. For 
the ſame reaſons, does not your Ladyſhip 
think, that it not only requires a woman 
ot ſuperior rank, or well known in the 
world, but one of advanced age, and 
approved conduct, to verture with im- 


punity to Ranaleigh with Lady , 
to Almack's with Mrs. „or to ex- 
hibit Miſs — in her box at the 


opera. 
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A brilliant wit, agreeable talents, 
may gain our admiration, but have 
no right to our friendſhip unleſs they 
are accompanied with virtue. It is, 
therefore, eſſentially neceſſary, that we 
do not confound the jargon of the world 
with the language of the heart, nor 
blend the ſuperficial manners of people 
with their real characters. We muſt 
avoid falling into vulgar errors; we 
ſhould approve or diſlike reaſonably. If 
we follow the dictates of reaſon, we are 

fate. Let us live in the world, but let 
us not adopt its follies; and, at the 
ſame time, let us, in avoiding them, 
beware of thinking that we have a right 
to deſpiſe thoſe who have been ſo weak 
as to be ſeduced by them. Ir is ſtrange 
that philoſophy, ſo noble in its princi- 
ples, ſo mild in its maxims, ſo indulgent 
in its dictates, ſhould inſenſibly be con- 
o founded 
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founded with a ſordid and moroſe miſan- 
thropy ; that an inexhauſtible ſource of 
conſolation to mankmd ſhould be em- 
ployed only in afflicting, * 
and inſulting us. 

Sir John, Lady Harriet, and Edward, 
join me in beſt reſpects to all your 
family, with congratulations on Mrs. 
Bruce's ſafe delivery ; and, I ever am, 
with real affection, 


Yours, 


_—— 


AvEeLla FILuxkx. 
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From Mr. TxvtxmaAN, to Mr. Lewis, 


Naples. 
DEAR SIR, 


AM greatly concerned to acquaint 

you, that the amiable Lady F 
is no more. She was delivered of a 
daughter, and ſeemed in a fair way of 
recovery, but died in the third day. 
There could be no reaſon aſſigned for 
it, unleſs we may account for it from 
the impreſſion of a dream that ſhe had, 
which all her good ſenſe, and the rea- 
ſoning of her friends could not over- 

come. 
It is needlefs to acquaint you of my 
Lord's diſtraction of mind, or the 
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diſtieſs of all Lady F=—'s friends up- 
upon this melancholy occaſion. The 
Prince is inconſolable, and regrets her as 
if he had himſelf been the diſtinguiſhed 
Object of her affections. 

have done every thing in my power 
to ſoothe and ſupport them; but 
being conſcious of the inequality of my 
powers to the due performance of the 
taſk, have wiſhed inceflantly for your 
aſſiſtance, ] have urged to my noble 
ſriends, that to lament for the happy is 
impicty and folly. To feel for one's 
own loſs. is the impulſe of humanity ; 
but a too great indulgence of affliction 
is contrary to the laws of Chriſtianity. 

Mr. Thompſon has finely expreſſed 
this in his philoſophical poem on the 
Seaſons : | 


This infancy of nature cannot be 
God's final purpoſe. 


You 
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You may believe, my dear Sir, I did 
not intrude theſe ſentimens until a fit 
opportunity, There are, in truth, 
certain moments when the muſic of the 
ſpheres would be diſcordant, and when 
the condolence of our deareſt friends is 
an unwelcome interruption. 
Fhe human foul ſettles on her darling 
ſubject, deſcends into herſelf, and in- 
dulges in a luxury, which, bce-like,. 
extracts the poiſon of calamity. 


Aſk the fond youth 
Why the cold urn of her whom long he lov'd, 
So often fills his arms, ſo often draws 
His lonely footſteps at the ſilent hour, 
To pay the mournful tribute of his tear ? 
O ! he will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds, 
Should ne'er ſeduce his boſom to forego 
That ſacred hour, when ſtealing from the noiſe 
Of care and envy, ſweet remembrance ſooths 
With virtue's kindeſt looks his aking breaſt, 
And turns his tears to rapture. AKENSIDE. 
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My Lord has been adviſed to accom- 
pany us to Greece, Whenever the mind 
receives a blow, and is deprived of its 
uſual tranquility, changing the ſcene is 
the beſt method we can take to forget 
our loſs, or diſappointment, and reſtore 
its peace. New ſcenes, images, and 
objects, by attracting our eyes, turn 
our thoughts into another channel, 
which, it we can by any means accom- 
pliſh, our þuſineſs is done. It is the 
dwelling on diſagreeable reflections ex- 
cited by the objects before them, which 
drives ſo many people under the preſſure 
of affliction to deſpair. 

Now, my dear friend, while I have 


been exerting myſelf to reaſon others. 
into tranquility, it has, required no ſmall 
refignation in myſelf, to bear with for- 
titude, the death of my reſpectable 
friend, and ſecond parent (my old tutor) 
Mr, | —. 
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I owe every thing to his memory; 
he was my only friend, my comforter, 
and protector: when the unkindneſs of 
my relations had plunged the moſt 
amiable of mothers into. diſtreſs, ſuch 
as even deprived her of educating or 
maintaining her only child. Alas! what 
judgment, what knowledge, what virtue 
are gone with him to the grave; oh! that 
when he took his flight to Heaven, he 
could have left me, like Elias, his 
mantle, that he could have left me his 
learning and experience in life: ſuch a 
legacy would have been far more valuable 
to me than all the riches of Peru. He 
has left me 1500 pounds. Shall I 
trouble you to receive it from his. execu- 
tor? If my mother has ſurvived her miſ- 
fortunes, tranſmig it to her: if, alas! 
ſhe is no more, lay my traſh (for ſuch L 
ſhall then conſider it) out in. any way 
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vour wifdom ſhall direct. I am call- 
ed 


The Prince has had a fall from his 
horſe, by which he has received a vio- 
lent contuſion on the head. He 1s at 
preſent inſenſible, the ſurgeons are at- 
rived. 

Alas! my dear friend, the amiable, 
the worthy, the deſerving Prince is in 
the utmoſt danger. His prieſt is with 
him. He has juſt ſent for me. —— 

The Prince addrefled me in a feeble 
voice in theſe words; © My dear 
Trueman, my obligations to you arc 
inexpreſſible; I love you with the ten- 
derneſs of a brother, and as I find myſelf 
dying, you will ſoon be ſenſible I am 
not ungrateſul to you. There ere few 
people who have any gotion of ſorvices, 
cc hieb are not pecuniary, But in my 
opinion, thoſe perſons who give up 
their 
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ſheir time, and ſacrifice all their inclina- 
tiovs to the humours of others, cannot 
be over-paid by any thing we can do for 
them. 

Men never think a ſlave obliged to 
them, for giving him bread when he has 
performed his taſk. And certainly it is 
a double ſlavery to be made ſervile under 
the maſk of friendſhip. I know, my 
dear friend, added he, how much vou 
have ſuppreſſed your own grief, to miti- 
gate ours. The little Eliza and you 
will ſhare cqually of two thirds of my 
large poſſeſſions.“ I have not been able 
to finiſh my letter until now, all hopes 
are extinguiſhed, 

Alas! my friend, the Prince's death 
is announced to me. I can no more. 


Yours, 


FowarD TRUEMAN. 
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From the Same, to the Same. 


Naples. 
MY DE AR SIR, 


TH E extreme grief 1 felt at the 
concluſion of my laft letter was 
unutterable. I went into the apartment 
of my deceaſed friend, claſped the dead 
body in my arms; and the leſſons I had 
fo frequently and recently given to 
others, I found difficult to practiſe my- 
ſelf. As I was pronounced ſole execu- 
tor, I took every thing upon myſelf ; 
and was dctermined not to precipi- 
tate matters; having heard of people's 
recovering after a long interval of ceſ- 
ſation of the animal ſpirits. By con- 
ſulting the obſervations of the famous 
anato- 
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anatomiſt Winflow, we may be con- 
vinced that between death and life, there 
is often ſo faint a ſhadowing, that it is 
not even perceptible by all the lights of 
the medical art, and the moſt attentive 
obſervations. Nothing proves better, 
how much a certain ſtate of life reſem- 
bles that of death: fo that it is ex- 
ceeding reaſonable, and an act of huma- 
nity, to act with caution in the interment 
of the dead. Four and twenty hours, 
as it ſometimes is performed (in this 
place), is not a ſufficient time for diſ- 
tinguiſhing between a real and apparent 
death, There are inſtances of perſons. 
who have riſen from their graves after 
three days. Charity and religion re- 
commend therefore a ſufhcient time to 
wait, that life, if it ſtill ſubſiſts, may 
manifeſt urſelf by ſigns. 


At 
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At the end of two days, Lord F— —. 
ſaid to me, „Trueman, vou act like a 
madman; your attempt is vain, The 
Prince's death, joined to my other 
misfortunes, are too much for me: 
I quit Naples to-morrow ; I take my 
Eliza with me. As her intereſt is con- 
cerned 1n the will of the Prince, I leave it 
to your direction. I muſt ſet out with 
this httle comforter : change of place 
is neceſſary to keep me in my ſenſes, 
After kiſhng the remains of his dear 
friend, and bathing bim with tears, he 
departed. 

I found by Le Fleur, it was rumoured 
in the palace, that the Engiiſhman was 
mad, that »o corpſe had been ever kept 
at Naples ſo long. I believe ſome of 
the domeſiics were impatient for their 
legacies. I regarded them not, watched 
by my friend, being determined betore 
I ſaw 
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I fawv a change take place, not to permit 
the laſt offices to be done. I was re- 
warded for my trouble; at the end of 
the third day his breath appeared on a 
glaſs! judge of our joy !—my care, 
attention, and tenderneſs (under God) 
has reſtored him to my wiſhes! I am 
convinced numbers of people are buricd 
alive; or that their death is often pre- 
mature, by the ſelfiſh diſpoſition of 
hireling nurſes, to whoſe care the laſt 
olſices are conſigned by their over delicate 
friends, fond huſbands, affeftionate wives, 
or dutifu! heirs, whoſe extreme ſelt-love 
prevents them, under the diſguiſe of 
ſenſibility or weak nerves, from proving 
the ſincerity of thoſe profeſſions. Should 
we not on thoſe occaſions, remember 
the golden maxim, of ding as 7we wiſh to 
be dove to? How unchriſtian it is in 
England, the inſtant a perſon dies, if he 
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is a great man, the family leave the 
houſe; if a poor one, he is ſent to the 
undertaker (who at his burial furniſh 
mourners for the occaſion), as if all af- 
fections, all obligations, were to end 
with the laſt breath of the party. 

Thank God, my dear Prince is now 
able to fit up in bed. We have not as 
yet acquainted him with the circum- 
ſtances of his illneſs. | 

As I have been obliged to pretend 
ſudden bufineſs obliged Lord F—— 
to return inſtantly to England, the 
Prince propoſes going there alſo, before 
we go to Greece; Father Piſcatorri 
attends us. I ever am, 


my dear friend, 
yours faithfully, 


EpWARD TRUEMAS, 


1 
LETTER XIE 


From Lady FiLMuER, to Lady Barer. 


DEAR MADAM, 


LADY Dacres behaved in ſuch an ex- 

emplary manner before her lying-in, 
that I began to form great hopes of her ; 
her Lord even appeared affected by her 
condeſcenſion, wild as he is: he is 
much delighted with his little ſon; and 
the duke, his father, is diſtractedly fond 
of him. 

But, notwithſtanding ſhe is much 
troubled with the redundancy of milk 
which nature has ſupplied for the nou- 
riſhment of the child, I found, to my 
great ſurprize, ſhe had laid afide all 
thoughts of nurſing her ſon, Thus, 


Was 
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was ſhe no longer ſenſible of being 
2 mother, than when ſhe was with 
child ; and that over, the duties, and 


almoſt the very name, 1s quite forgot, 
and the child was diſmiſſed to a diſtant 


chamber. It the object of her affection 
is thus diſcarded, what more could be 
done to that of her hatred ? Indolently 
ſtretched in a bed of ſtate, ſhe ſhewed 
no conſciouſneſs of being a mother; and 
without the leaſt concern, told me, 
ſhe had given it to a nurſe; theſe 
things were only for the vulgar, or for 
thoſe whoſe circumſtances required it; 
as if the feeling of humanity were in- 
terdicted to the great: without recol- 
lecting the dangers to which the little 
creature is expoſed in the hands of a 
mercenary hireling, and her blood, per- 
haps, noae of the pureſt, will be incoporat- 
ed With his; is it not from that ſuſpici- 

ous 
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ous blood the child is to receive a kind 
of new formation“? 

The duke is laid up with the gout; 
as the world has been kind to him, he 
makes a great deal of a little pain, for 
want of ſtronger exerciſes to his pa- 
tience ; and fo he is a ſufferer by ſelt-— 
indulgence. My dear Sir John, you 
know, 1s in a declining ſtate of health. 
Moderation, and a proper regimen in 
food, indulgence, and exerciſe, appear 
ro him the remedies likely to repair the 
diſorders of nature. My mind, I hope, 
by the grace of God, is capable of beas- 
ing any thing that it pleaſes him to at- 
flict me with. Yet, my dear friend, 
the unecaſineſs, the anxiety, the heart- 


The Counteſs of Lincoln, who lived in the time 
of King James I. wrote a {mail tract, entitled, The 
Countels of Lincoln's Nurſery, on the advantages ot 
mother's nurſing their own children. 
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rending fears I ſuffer for my dear huſ- 
band, are incommunicable. Heaven 
ſpare his life, and afflict me in ſome 
other wav. But, why do I pray * Am 
I ſure that either my mind, cr my 
withes, are in ſuch a ſlate of reßgnation 
and purity, as to merit concethons from 
Ilcaven! Hope and ſubmiſſion are our 
ſole reſources ; happineſs and miſery, 
the diſtributions of a Being accountable 
to himſelf alone. The affection this beſt 
of men has inſpired me with, is a com— 
poſition of tender friendſhip, of confi- 
dence, and reſpect, ſentiments which 
are become to me as it were neceſſary 
to my exiſtence. Every Gay I think 
they are arrived at their utmoſt perfec- 
tion, and every hour I perceive them in- 
creaſe. 
I have prevailed cn him to relinquiſh 
his ſeat in parliament, and to hve more 
in 
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in the country, where I think he will be 
more at his eaſe. As we are all one 
tamily, united in the cloſeſt bonds of 
affection, Lady Harriet and Edward in- 
ſiſted on our living all together. Upon 
their marriage, Sir John ſettled on them 
four thouſand a year. The town-houſe 
is theirs, the country one ours: Lady 
Harriet ſays, ſhe could not exiſt without 
her dear mama; and her dear mama, 
the truth of the matter is, could not be 
very happy abſent from her. 

Lady Julia A „ fiſter to Lord 
Dacres, has married Mr. Finlay, a gen- 
tleman of a profeſſion, but of a good 
family; his elder brother is entitled to 
a peerage; he has himſelf a genteel mo- 
derate fortune. The Duke at preſent 
will not ſee her; his having almoſt com- 
pelled her to marry the Marquis de Lam- 
bert, drove her to this ſtep, Mr. Finlay is 

H 2 a worthy 
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worthy amiable man; humanity is his 
principal characteriſtic. How far he 
may ſuceced in his profeſſion is dubious ; 
this is not the age for men of merit re- 
ceiving the ſuffrage of the world. I be- 
lieve you never ſaw Lady Julia. Her 
features are not ſo regular, as they are 
perfectly well marked; the has an inge- 
nuous countenance, an arch look, a deci— 
five manner, wit, vivacity, an accom- 
pliſhed education, much ſenſibility, aud 
great acuteneſs. With the moſt refined 
ſentiment, ſhe poſſeſſes the ſofteſt ſenſi- 
bility, and it lives and ſpeaks in every 
$eature of her face. Always unaſſum— 
ing, yet never aſhamed, nor aukward ; 
tor ſhame and aukwardneſs are the effects 
oft pride, which is tco often miſcalled 
modeſty. But Lady Julia, to the moſt 
critical diſcernment, adds ſomething of 
a bluſhing timidity, which ſerves but to 
| give 
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give a meaning and piquancy even to 
her looks, one admirable effect of truc 
ſuperiority ! By this ſilent and unafſum- 
ing merit ſhe over-awes the turbulent and 
the proud, and ſtops the torrent of that 
indecent mirth, and ovcrbcaring noiſe 
with which inferior natures {though 
often) in ſuperior ſtations, overwhelm 
the ſlaviſh and the mean. 

I am ſorry to acquaint vou, the ami— 
able Lady H is no more: ſhe died 
at Vienna; Lord H is inconſolable, 
and Lord Cheſter has written Sir John 
a very affecting letter on this ſubject. 
He was himſelf dangerouſly ill: Lady 
II nurſed and attended him with 
the utmoſt care and affection, above 
what her ſtrength could enable her to 
bear, and which they were apprehenſive 
had precipitated her death. 
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Lord F is juſt arrived, I can- 
not write long at preſent, as I do not 
(but for a little while at a time) abſent 
myſelf from Sir John. 


Your's affectionately, 


AMELIAa FILMER. 


L E T:T:E RN Tir. 


From the Same, to the Same. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
SIN CE I wrote laſt, we have re— 
ceived the melancholy accounts ot 
Lord Cheſter's death. Lord F—— is 
a very agrecable, ſenfible man: he has 
preſented cach of his ſiſters with ten 
thouſand pounds, He is quite charmed 
with my Harriet, and with ſeeing her 
employed abcut her little girl, and his 
little 
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little Lady Eliza, who is a very fine child; 
as I think this ſcene affects his ſpirits too 
much, I have endeavoured to perſuade 
him to go more to Lord Dacres, but 
the uneaſineſs, he ſays, he obſerves in 
that family, is too much for his preſent 
weak ſpirits, 

Lady Dacres is reputed to have a 
great deal of wit, and is ſo very gene- 
rous, as to let all her acquaintances par- 
take of it, by omitting no opportunity 
of diſplaying it. She has been univer-" 
fally admired, and is quite giddy. I fin- 
cerely believe ſhe 1s only influenced by 
the love of diſſipation and admiration, 
She may, however, give up that reputa- 
tion to a crorud, which ſhe does no truſt 
to a ſinzle pern; and, it is even poſ- 
ſible, in the fruition ſhe is in, to loſe 
her character with the greateſt innocence 
of heart, and to be cenſured with ut de— 
ſerving it. She has committed great 

1 im- 
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imprudencies ; and, at a time when her 
Lord's affections were returning to her. 
The world's approbation of her beauty 
flattered his taſte, and confirmed it; 
but when he found her cenſured, his 
pride was alarmed ; he, therefore, with 
the refined delicacy of Julius Cæſar, 
found her guilty, merely becauſe ſhe was 
ſuſpected. Lord F ſpoke to her 
on this ſubject : as ſhe had taken care 
never to afford him an opportunity in 
private, he was obliged to talk to 
her before me, and Mr. Druce, who 
ſtills live with Lord Dacres : as the 
converſation amuſed me, 1 will en- 
deavour to recollect it. 

« Relieve me, my dear ſiſter, ſaid 
Lord F „you will loſe in the eſtecm 
of the wife and good, what you gain 
in the applauſe of the faſhionable world, 
by acting agreeable to its depraved cuſ- 
toms, If women were but ſenſible of 


their 
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their own intereſts, they would know 
how much modeſty, decency, and pro- 
pricty embelliſh them, and heighten 
all their charms. How much do thoſe 
2miable qualities enhiven, and add to 
every enjoyment : that one ſingle virtue 
in woman, modi, balances the moſt 
ſhining accompliſhments that arc found 
in men. 

« In coquetry, continued he, a 
woman has every thing to loſe, and a 
man nothing; cuſtom, whoſe deciſions 
are not to be diſputed, has ſo ordered 
it, that what is folly and raſhnz/s in her, 
is only fire, ſpirit, and gailuntry in him. 
No age ever erected altars io inſignificant 
Gods; they had all ſome quality afhgn- 
ed them, to draw worſhip from man- 
kind. Does not this make it more un- 
reaſonable for woman to expcct to be 
coaſytered, und at the ſame time re- 

| ſolve 
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ſolve not to dee e it. Good looks 
will not do, they are not of ſuch a 
laſling /cavre as to be relied upon.“ 

« Brother, anſwered Lady Dacres, 
as I am not learned like your favourite 
Harriet, I cannot tell vou whut corded, 
or zoould not do, at Athens or Rome; 
but if vou peak concerning Great Bri- 
tain, cuſtom is not on the ſide of your 
argument; and, I think, XIr. Druce, 
you once told me of a man, who * waz 
puniſhed by the loſs of of his fight for his 
invective againſt Helen, but recover- 
ed it on his praifing her in recanta- 
tion.” 

This gentleman, I ſuppoſe deemed 
it politeneſs to take the lady's part ; he 
therefore, bowed, and ſaid, © Mr. Dry- 
den allo, who Knew human nature per- 
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haps as well as any man whoever ſtu- 
died it (pardon me my Lord), has 
given us a juſt picture of the force of 
female charms, in the ſtory of Cymon 
and Iphigenia. He paints in Cymon, 
vou know, a ſoul buried in a confu— 
fon of ideas, informed with ſo little 
fire, as ſcarce to ſtruggle under the 
load, or afford any glimmering ct ſenſe. 
In this condition, he repreſents him 
ſtruck with the rays of Iphigenia's 
beauty: kindled by them, his mind 
excrts its powers, and that uncouth 
ferocity of manners, by which he had 
been hitherto difting.iſhed, gave way 
to an obliging behaviour, the natural 
effects of love.” 
Lady Dacres thanked him for this 
; obſervation, and then addreſſing Lord 
F — ſaid, ** Mr. Druce is much 
in the right: we pretty women, (as 
they 
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they ſay of horſes) are powerful creatures 
if we knew our own ſtrength. Beauty 
performs every thing for a woman in 
London. The ſciences of dreſs and 
addreſs are all the qualifications neceſſary 
for a woman of faſhion. You know, my 
Lord, Hudibras quaintly remarks, 


No argument like matter of fact is. 


What you ſober gentry condemn in 
women as deſects, are the very things 
which make them appcar amiable; 
ſhould we leave off certain peccadilloes, 
on account of which the men continually 
rally us, nothing could be more infipid 
than our converſation, While I am a 
mortal, I ſhall certainly ſay and do a 
thouſand fooliſh things; it is the privilege 
of human nature, and I ſhall infiſt on my 
claim; my pretenſions are evident and 
indiſputable, and I am ſure you tare 


not 
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not the conſcience to defire me to be in- 
fallible, and free from miſtakes, both 
of opinion and practice. I am not to 
learn however, that modeſty, meekneſs, 
and humility are qualities of which men 
are mighty fond of in women, But in 
reality, you only judge our hearts by 
vour own; and, conſequently, paint us 
ſo abſurd and ridiculous. The men, 
theſe lords of the univerſe, who pretend 
to ſo much fortitude and greatneſs of 
mind, are incapable of making any re- 
ſiſtance to their capricious paſſions, or 
to the ſlighteſt impreſſion of their lenſes, 
Whereas when women are determined to 
be great, they are ſo in every thing, poſ- 
ſeſſing true and real fortitude.” 

Lord F—— told her, that he believed 
indeed vanity not only ſecured women's 
honour, but would render them heroines 
of the firſt order. And pray, brother, 


anſwered 
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anſwered ſhe, does not vanity frequently 
make a man honeſt, who has every Git- 
poſition proper to form a kyave , I be— 
lieve we art pretty much upon a par; 
with this difference, our follies are not 
ſo detrimental to ſocietu. Is not the 
man who gives up all his caſe, ſacri— 
ficing all his time to the ſatisfying a reſt- 
leſs ambition, and the graſping of power, 
uſt on the ſame footing with the woman, 
who makes it her ſtudy to diſplay and 
ſet off her charms to gain admiration 2? 
The ſame love of power is the motive 
of both their act ions; and conſequently 
I cannot ſee if there is fo much folly as 
is ſaid in the o , how the other can be- 
exempted from the ſame imputation. [ 
always take admiration for the beſt proof 
of beauty, and beauty is the ſource of 
power, as power in all creatures is the 


ſource of happineſs. 
ce As 
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&« As to the errors this may occaſion, 
they are few; a diſhpation of the mind 
is generally a ſafeguard of the heart. 
The paſſions which make ſuch havock 
in the heart of a Sdeatary roman, glance 
only upon oz7s : keennets is blunted 
by diſſipation, and cn hearts almoſt 
impenetrable to any tender impreſſion, 
Whereas in ſelect cotteries, a woman 
without an attachment, is not only 
looked upon as dull and as infignificant 
in her own perſon, but as an impertinent 
cenſurer on others: why is this? becaufe 
dullneſs, my good Lord, proceeds from 
an evenneſs in the temper, a conſtancy 
in our connexions, a ſolidity in our 
taſtes, a monoton, in ſhort, which 
gives a ſleepineſs to pleaſure itſelf; while 
levity, caprice, and coquetry keep it 
awake, The preſent mode does not 


oblige us to love our huſbands, ard to 
do 
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do them juſtice (in general, they are not 
ſo unrcaſonable as to defire or expect it. 
It is true I love cards but I can afford 
to loſe my money. Huſbands and bro- 
thers, inſtead of declaiming againſt this 
amuſement, ſhould recommend it to 
their wives and ſiſters.— The Roman 
orator *, (what do you call him) has 
left a treatiſe againſt perturbations ; but 
Mr. Hoyle, in my opinion, has pub- 
liſhed a better for counteracting ſenfibi- 
- ity. For whoever engages in the pur- 
fuits this philoſopher recommends, cn- 
Joys a ſtate of moſt bleſſed inſenſibi- 
lity.” | 

Lord F , although he could hardly 
refrain from ſmiling, told her he regret- 
ted much that ſhe had Booy.. a vear pin- 
money—as ſhe ſcemed to think herſelf 
entitled to throw it away as ſhe pleaſed. 


© "Tally... 
| ſup- 
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I ſuppoſe, ſaid he, you remember what 
the poet ſays, 


The love of gaming is the worſt of ills, 

With ceaſeleſs forms the black*ned foul it fills, 
Inveighs at heav'n, neglects the ties of blood; 
Deitroys the pow'r and will of doing good. 

Kills health, pawns honour, plunges in diſgrace, 


And what is ſtill more dreadful, ſpoils your face. 

Lady Dacres repeated the lines, and 
then ſaid, ſhaking her head, © Gold in- 
deed, is faid to be a great auxiliary againſt 
the virtue of women ; but really, when 
their opulent huſbands fell daily their 
integrity for it, why ſhould we not wor- 
ſhip the ſame geity, and facrifice our 
honour to him ? The avarice of a wife 
only injuries one man, when the villainy 
of that man may endanger the whole 
community. 

Can thoſe vices which are execrated 
in a woman, become the ornament of a 
man? If thoſe acts are diſhonourable 

vol. IV [ and 
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and would be a diſgrace in her circum- 4 
ſcribed ſphere, where their influence is 
only merely local- do they become 
leſs culpable in proportion as their effects 
are extenſively diffuſed 2” 

Lord F—— intreated her to be ſe— 
rious, only for half an hour: „ Dear 
ſiſter, ſaid he, what delight can you take 
in a ſocicty you muſt deſpife*” * What 
is generally called c/o, replied ſhe, has 
very little to do with what men 7hink ; - 
where ſelt is at all concerned, inclination 
ſteps in, and will not give the jndgment 
fair play. Thus, I can argue for, or 
againſt any thing ; and after all, my 
wile brother, we ſhall both continue to 
to act as we like. But I had the honour 
to tell you before, which I now repeat, 
I like play, and can offord it ; 1 am hand- 
ſome, 1t pleaſes me to be adored. Third- [ 
ly, and laſtly, I cannot pleaſe Lord 

Dacres, 
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Dacres, therefore do not love him.” Mr. 
Druce here thought it decent to retire, 
(ſhe had ſaid all the above in his pre- 
ſence.) © It is, (continued ſhe) for 
the moſt part the fault of the huſbands 
themſelves, if they are not beloved. A 
woman of the world, may ſurely be al- 
lowed ſome privileges, where a man 
openly boaſts of his; unleſs huſbands 
have a patent for their errors ? If they 
have, lct them ſhow it, and we will be 
ſilent : if they have not, why ſhould 
they ſo prepoſterouſly monopolize all 
the ics, and ſtill lay claim to all the 
uus of the ſpecies ?” Lord F told 
her the muſt be ſenfible, he could have 
no other motive to uige ſuch home-felt 
traths, but hcr advantage : that her 
paſſing ſo much of her time at cards, 
with old beldames, and powdered pup- 
Pics, would drive him, were he her 
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huſband, to madneſs. She anſwered 
(with ſome heat), the company ſhe 
kept, were the beſt in town; that as 
for the men, as ſhe had not the power 
of creation, ſhe muſt take them as they 
were. © But, my Lord, ſaid ſhe, I think 
I have already afforded you ſufficient 
proofs of my patience. I am convinced 
the perſon who will bear much, will al- 
ways have much to beer, We can make 
people allow for us, and reſpe& us as 
we pleaſe ; if we can be but ſteady and 
determined in our own wills, and ſet 
out accordingly. It is being the leſs 
beloved for it, added ſhe, that is all ; 
and, if we have power to oblige thoſe 
we have connections with, it will not 
appear to xs that we are leſs beloved. 
As the capacity of doing good actions, 
renders a rich man cqually revered and 
careſſed, as if he exerted it, How com- 

monly 
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monly do we hear ſaid, ſuch a thing 
my Lady —— makes a rule of, or it is 
her way, or you would not venture to 
talk thus to her Grace! Be aflured, 
my dear brother, that I knew perfectly 
well what 1 was about, when I married 
Lord Dacres, and am perfectly ſenſible 
of my own conſequence. That fooliſh 
girl Lady Julia Finlay, from the ſub- 
ordinate ſtation ſhe has choſen for her- 
felf, dares not do the hundredth part of 
the fooleries 1 ſhall be applauded for.” 
The Duke had never before any one 
of his family married to men of profeſ- 
ſions; his uncle was a merchant ; and, 
there is no concealing the diſgrace, he 
traded to all parts of the world. 

When we were taking our leave, Lord 
Dacres entered the room, and acquaint» 
ed us, that he had juſt received an ex- 
prels, that the Duke had expired that 

I 3 morning 
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morning of an apoplexy. Lord F—=— 
amented to me, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
his ſiſter's conduct and want of feeling. 
„ She appears to me, ſaid he, to think 
Me fulfils all the duties which ſociety 
can require of her, if ſhe has not been 
deficient in returning viſits, in the pay- 
ment of compliments, or the obſervance 
of the drawing- room ccremonics. She 
ſubſtitutes an affectation of eaſe for po- 
liteneſs, a paſſion for every whimſical 
faſhion for taſte, and extravagance for 
grandeur. 

« Oh! Madam, continued he, what 
a different character did I once flatter 
myſelf to have introduced to your Lady- 
ſhip! but ſhe is gone for ever, and with 
her all the graces of her ſex.” This 
put me in mind of Guarini's burying 
the Muſes with his miſtreſs. 


Piange Parnailo, e piaguerian le Muſe ; 
Ma qui taco ſen elle, e morte e chiuſe. 
But 
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But why may not ingenious fictions 
be made uſe of in proſe as well as verſe? 
I recollect Catullus ſays of a great beauty, 
* ſhe alone has poſſeſſed herſelf of all 


the Graces,” 
I ever am, my dear Madam, 


your affectionate 
humble ſervant, 


AMELIlA FiLMER. 
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From Lady HanAET Firvts, to 
Lady Joeria FinLaY. 


DEAR JUL, 
Sincerely with von that happineſs, 
which nonc can deſerve more than 
yourſelf; and make no doubt but Nr. 
Finlay's good ſenſe, and tenderncls ſor 
14 yully 
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you, will compenſate for thoſe many 
advantages in point of rank and fortune 
you have ſacrificed for him. 

am ſure, my dear Julia, none has 
a more cultivated underſtanding, or a 
better heart than yourſelf ; but you are 
no called upon to exert it. I have 
conſidered your fituation thoroughly, 
and cannot help trembling for you. 
The part you have to act, is, indecd, a 
very difficult one. 

As Mr. Finlay chuſes to improve his 
fortune, by ſettling in London, I hope 
his views will be anſwered. A wife 
muſt never dictate a . ſituation for a 
huſband ; it is undoubtedly your duty 
to conform yourſelf to him. Yet as 
your fortune is ſufficient for you to live 
genteely on his eſtate in the country, I 


cannot help regretting, the tranquility 
a country 
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a country life might have afforded you, 
in the ſociety of a ſenſible man. I do 
not, my dear Julia, mean to intimidate 
(but only to caution) you. 

I hope you will not ſet out upon tco 
high a plan ; as, if your hopes are not 
fully anſwered, you will be hurt to 
Hen your expences, whereas nothing is 
more eaſy than to enlarge them. I infiſt 
more vpon this particular, becauſe I am 
much afraid, you have little to expect 
from the aſſiſtance of near relations; on 
the contrary, my greateſt fear is, they 
will hurt you effentially, and even your 
huſband in his profeſſion ; this you may 
poſſibly ſmile at, and anſwer, perhaps 
with the ignorant; but his character is too 
well known, and 1s ſuperior to ſuck ma- 
lice. All this, my dear Julia, is very 
true; but if your huſband's practice is 


to be confined to the zudicious and dit- 
cerning 
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cerning few, it will never very much 
enrich his family. 
Ninety-nine people in a hundred do 
not enter into the reaſon of things, and 
when miſtakes happen between great and 
ſmall, or middliag people, the world ge- 
nerally grant their ſuffrage to the moſt 
exalted. “ Like the dew of Heaven, 
their favour lights moſt on the moſt con- 
ſpicuous.” Your muſt, my dear friend, 
unite in yourſelf the fine lady, and the 
frugal houſe-wite, and muſt be condeſ- 
cending to people in every ſphere of 
life, in order to be of ſervice to your 
huſband ; and after all your trouble, 
you will perhaps pleaſe none. As your 
birth (pardon me) muſt be a loſs to Mr. 
Finlay in many ways, you can only 
make that up ro him, by availing your- 
ſelf of that ſuperficial advantage, with \ 
thoſe 
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thoſe who will be filly enough to honour 
you upon that account. 

However, to do the world juſtice, 
they are become wiſer in this particular. 
People have too great an honour for 
rank, ever to ſully their ſublime notions 
of it, by uniting it with the ideas of 
profeſſion, of want of exterior appear- 
ances, of ſplendour, &c. If you do 
not keep up certain connexions, You 
will ſink beneath the character of a gen- 
tlewoman; and thoſe who envy your 
rank, will be glad to depreciate you. 
On the contrary, people of your own 
rank, ſrom an idea of your Toantino 
their protection, will be very ſlorw in be- 
ſtowing it; for ſuch commonly act as 
if there were ſomething infectious in id- 
dling circumſtances, which they deem 
poverty, The only way to deprive them 
of their conſequence, is to convince 

them 
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them you are independent of them, which 
von really are. From an exceſs of deli- 
cacy, and a continual habit of induiging 
themſelves in every ſort of pleaſure, ſuch 
are not affected by the ſufferings of others, 
and cannot enter into their views, Their 
ſenfibility is conſtantly employed on 
themſelves : they are altogether uncon- 
cerned about all things beſides, and 
their hearts are ſteeled againſt the fuf- 
ferings of mankind. In proportion as 
this love of ſelf increaſes, pity decays, 
and all the ſofter ſenſations become ex- 
tinct. 

The friendſhip of very fine ladies is 
therefore very little to be regarded, it 
is ſeldom more than Ranelazh deep. The 
flippante of both ſexes may think other- 
wiſe ; but, in my opinion, real worth 
and companionable qualities are moſt 
generally found in middle life, where 


people 
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people are leſs aRuated by ambition or 
neceſſity, or influenced by diſſipation or 
ceconomical attention to the minutiæ 
of their little concerns, which ſouring 
the temper, render people ſelfiſh and 
unſociable. 

There are few rich people in any of 
the polite nations, but among the mid- 
dle ſort of people, who keep their wiſhes 
within their fortunes, and have more 
wealth than they know how to enjoy. 
Perſons in a higher rank, often live in a 
kind of ſplendid povertr, are perpetually 
in want, becauſe, inflead of acquieſcing 
in the ſolid pleaſures of life, they endea- 
vour to outvy one another in the ſhadows 
and appearances of it; while an honeſt 
mediocrity is not attended with the mean- 
nefies of poverty, or the fooliſh prodi- 
gality of riches. The rich being ſub- 
ject to pride and inſolence, the poor 

to 
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to baſeneſs and deceit. Great wants 
are occafoned by great affluence, fo 
that often the beſt way of getting the 
things we want, is to deprive ourſelves 
of thoſe we have. 

Thus, in different ſituations, different 
characters are found; as in the animal 
world, we do not flood an aviary, and 
expect the birds to fe; or drain the 
ponds, and expect the h to fly. 

Thoſe who have a true taſte of con- 
verſation enjoy themſelves in a commu— 
nication of each other's excellencies, and 
not in a triumph over their imperfections. 
Like an induſtrious bee, ſipping the 
feveets; not like the venomous Hi, 
extracting a oiſonous quality, 

A ſenſible woman, in admiring the ar— 
rangements of Providence, and the appli- 
cation of wiſdom in adapting people to 
their reſpective circumſtances in lite, 

will 
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will endeavour to improve herſelf, by 
gaining information from each perſon in 
their proper ſphere, by which ſhe will 
afford them an opportunity of diſplaying 
their peculiar excellencies. 

A Lady well known in the literary 
world, was fo much directed by this 
maxim, that the only diſcourſe ſhe at- 
forded me, was the beauties of my dreſs. 
« I ſuppoſe your Ladviſhip, ſaid ſhe, 
purchaſed that cap at——.” TI make no 
doubt ſhe was in her own mind deplor- 
ing my folly, while | confeſs I was re- 
flecting, by her appcarance, that the 
intenſe exertion of thought neceilary for 
the diſcuſſion of abſtruſe ſubjects, is no 
way favourable for the preſervation of 
beauty. Thus contempt among man— 
kind, like action and re- action in ſolid 
bodies, is always reciprocal and equal 
whoever deſpiſes his company, may be 

| aſſured 
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aſſured he is not leſs deſpiſed by them. 
But to return to what I was ſaving, in 
oppoſition to thoſe who can improve 
themſelves by almoſt al, it they talk 
to them on thoſe ſubjects on which 
they beſt underſtand; how injudicious 
and cruel is it, by dragging pcople 
out of their own way of lite, where 
they muſt ever appear to the bet 
advantage, to give them occaſion 
to bluſh at their ignorance in one 
thing (ſuperficial manners), while we 
are conſcious they excel us in many more 
ſubſtantial attainments? When Miner- 
va wanted to enterprize any action, ſhe 
brings Ulyſſes on the ſtage; when ſhe 
deſigns to break a truce, Pandarus is 
for her purpoſe : when the Trozans are 
to be routed, Diomedes is employed: 
Diomedes was valiant, Pandarus a 


good archer, and Ulyſles eloquent. In 
the 
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the ſame manner, my dear Julia, al- 
though you muſt neceſſarily know a va- 
riety of people, yet one lady may cha- 
peron you, a ſecond may direct your 
taſte, and a third may inſtruct you in 
domeſtic axconomy. The diſcretion of 
a perſon is often ſeen in minuteneſs; as 
there is but one Lady Filmer in the 
world, it is ſeldom that all qualifica- 
tions meet in the ſame perſon. 

« A tolerable judgment (lays an ele- 
2ant § author) upon the different cha- 
racters of mankind, may help us to 
work ſome uſeful end, even out of the 
worſt and meaneſt; and, as to the evils 
and goods of life, a religious ſenſe of 
them will be found to be the only true 
philolopaic one. To conſider the firſt 
as a reprobation of our faults, and ſo a- 
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mend; and the latter, as a reward of 
our virtues, and fo perſevere. 

I have hitherto availed myſelf of our 
friendſhip, in throwing out my ideas on 
paper as they ſpontaneouſly ariſe, with- 
out connection or method; I know you 
will take every thing in the ſenſe I mean 
it : you are not ignorant how tenderly I 
love you, therefore I muſt, as you defire 
it, acquaint vou with my real ſentiments. 
Moral beauty is nearly the ſame kind of 
ornament to our actions, as dreſs to our 
bodies; and, it 1s equally neceflary to 
model our conduct in conformity to the 
prejudices of thoſe we connect ourſelves 
with, as to avoid particularities in our 
dreſs. The renowned Mr. Klim, finding 
himiclf caken for a monſter in Martinia, 
becauſe he had no tail, preſently accom- 
modated himſelt to the mode of the 
country, and avoided farther cenſure. A 

man 
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man whoſe addreſs is peculiar, and his 
ideas not liberal, ſhould, hike the moving 
ſtatue of Dedalus, be fixed to his native 
ſoil, ſince he is no where in his proper 
place, but among thoſe who are like 
himſelf, You, my dear Julia, have 
happily an accommodating te.aper, and 
can make yourſe!f agreeable to all 
whom it may be your lot to ſhew 
attention to. 

Mr. Sterne uſcd to ſay of the French 
politeneſs, that it might be compared to 
2 ſmooth coin, it had loſt all mark of 
character; and Lady Filmer has often 
regretted the moſt unhappy effect which 
common politeneſs produces, 15 to teach 
us the art of making no account of the 
virtues we imitate. Let us, ſaid ſhe, in 
our education be inſpired with humanity 
ard benevolence, and we ſhall by this 
means learn politeneſs, or have no far- 
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ther need of it. Agrecable to this, you 
have derived all your outward graccs 
from your inward goodneſs, which is 
the baſis of ſocicty, of virtue, of hap- 
pineſs, of every thing that 1s valuable. 
You will, I am certain, encourage by 
your affability the timid, and will uſe 
every winning attention (particularly in 
your own houſe), to bring to the line 
of equality (which is ever neceffary for 
the eaſe of our gueſts) thoſe whoſe ſenſi- 
bility have placed them below it, and 
will temper your wit with all the delicacy 
that can ſooth an unhoppy mind, which 
unguarded mirth will inevitably diſguſt, 

The molt agreeable raillery in nature 
gives cffonce, it it advances a ſtep 700 far; 
ſo eu 15 the trariition from one to the 
other. The perion you attack has the ſole 
right of judging whether you are in jeſt 
or no; and tae moment that he takes 
oltence, 
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offence, it ceaſes to be raillery ; it is a 
downright affront, It ſhould never be 
uſed but with regard to failings of ſo little 
conſequence, that the perſon concerned 
may be merry on the ſubject himſelf, 

Nice raillery is a decent mixture of 
praiſe and reproach ; it touches ſlightly 
upon little failings, only to dwell the more 
upon great qualities. The reproaches of 
wit are like the corrodings of Agua fortis, 
they engrave and indent characters never 
to be effaced; a dull reproach quickly 
vaniſhes, but when it is ſtecled with wit, 
it picrces deep. 

Though vou will pay a proper reſpect 
to perſons of rank, it will not lead you 
to oveilook the reſt of the company; 
your own pride even calls upon you to 
be indiſcriniinate in your attentions to 
thole you have invited, or receive at. 
vour houſe. 

R 4 Among 
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Among intimate friends, good breed- 
ing is equally neceſſary; yet to ſuch; 
there is a neglect that is Hattering, and 
an attention that is mortifying; and the 
ſame expreſſion which would be a com- 
pliment to a ſtranger, addreſſed to the 
friend of one's heart, would wound her 
ſenſibility, and wring her ſoul. She that 
is truly polite, will know how to contra- 
dict with reſpect, and to pleaſe without 
adulation, and will be equally remote 
from a low familiarity, and an infipid 
complaiſance. We all ſhould (and you 
in particular, my dear friend) be careful 
in not making enemies. Moſt of our 
triends do us neither good nor harm, 
but the leaſt of our enemies can hurt us; 
all are able to do miſchief. Experience 
daily ſhews, that many whoſe malice has 
long, by ciccumitances, been preventes!, 
have at laſt made themſcives felt when 
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opportunity offered. It 1s, therefore, 
more prudent to be reconciled to a little 
enemy than to procure a mighty. friend. 
But we need not carry the matter fo far 
as a nobleman mentioned by Selden, 
who having been inſtructed to the above 
effect by his tutor, anſwered, ** I have 
conſtantly tollowed your advice, even as 
to the devil himſelf; and, therefore 
hope, that his infernal majeſty will treat 

me with civility, if 1 go to his court.” 
There are thoſe whom I would attend 
in ſickneſs, relieve in diſtreſs, or refuſe 
any gratification to myſelf to ſerve; 
whom ] would not parade with in public 
(particular!y in your ſituation); and there 
are many whom I would attend in public, 
whole rank and reſpectable qualities 
would do me honour, whom perhaps 1n 
intellectual accompliſhments I ſhould: 
think defective for ſocial intercourle.. 
K 4 When 
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When the oracle of Apollo was aſked 
why Jupiter was the chief of the Gods, 
ſince Mars was the beſt ſoldier * it made 
this anſwer, Mars is valiant, but Jupiter 

is wiſe, | 
No conſideration whatever ſhould in- 
duce you to accoinpany any perſon in 
public, who does not add to your dig- 
nity. You may abſent yourſelf from in- 
clination, but going with improper com- 
pany will be conſtrued as a ſure indica- 
tion of your deficiency of judgment 
and inattention to eſtabliſhed rules of 
prudence, and muſt conſequently excite 
in the world diſadvantageous ideas of 
yourſelf, from the defects of your al- 
ſociates, either in character, obſcurity, 
aukwardneſs of dreſs, vulgarity of man- 
ners, or unſuitable ſituations of lite. 
The having 7, one, one 740m 19 boy 
$49%5s, is a ſcandal as old as the days of 
Homer. 
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Homer. „ There is pride in giving 
protection, but it is more prudent in 
you to receive it.“ One great advantage 
of being placed in high life, 1s to patro- 
niſe merit publicly, in whatever fituation. 
we find it, without hurting ourſelves. 

The adminiſtration of a family, and 
the management of ſervants, require 
every woman to have ſtudied the ſprings 
of this interior government; and not 
from ignorance, or capriciouſneſs, to 
have conſidered marriage under the falſe 
ideas of liberty, pleaſure, and ceremony.. 
It is a ſaying of one of the ancients, we 
ſhould confider ſervants as unhappy 
friends. To be reſpected even by ſer- 
vants, it is neceffary to be able to direct 
them, and not to be thought ignorant in 
thoſe matters that it becomes a miſtreſs 
of a tamily to know.. Lady Filmer makes 


See the ſecond Odyſſey, ver. 175. 
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it a rule to receive no ſrvant into her fa- 
mily, who cannot bring the moſt unex- 
ceptionable vouchers ot their character 
and qualifications. Every one has a 
diſtinct province pointed cut, to which 
he or ſhe muſt attend with dil:gence and 
exactneſs. The ſecond tranſgreſſion is 
always puniſhed by a diſmiſſion from the 
ſervice, to prevent the trouble of watch- 
ing ſuſpiciouſly over people of doubtful 
honeſty. In her family management, ſhe 
ſays, ſhe has always found it right, as 
well in policy as generoſity, to repoſe a 
truſt in ſervants: not to ſeem to expect, 
or depend upon juſtice from them, is 
tacitly giving them the hint to be unjuſt. 
People low in ſtation have often minds 
not ſordid; and, it is often ſeen, among 
the moſt ignorant of their claſs, a ſuſcep - 
tibility of reſentment, if their honeſty: 
has been ſuſpected; and many of them 

will. 
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will ſay, with Urſula in the Padlock, 
that although they value themſelves up- 
on their /oreſty, no maſter nor miſlels 
ſhould ſuſpect them for nothing. He 
who will not be cheated a little, will be 
abuſed a great deal, and by that mcans 
ſuffer no leſs in his tortune than in his re- 
putation; our firſt leſſon, therefore, in 
the art of economy, ſhould ever be to 
learn how to permit ourſelves to be pro- 
perly impoſed on, in due proportion to 
our ſituation and circumſtances. 

Now, my dear friend, I have written 
to you every thing that occurs to me. 
In regard to your duties ef a wife, I 
can ſay nothing: the endearing connec- 
tion I have formed with the moſt amiable 
of his ſex, incapacitates me from giv- 
ing a judyment of others. I look upon 
all men as a diſtinct ſpecies from my 
Edward. But an account I have read of 


the 
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the Jeſuits, I think may be applied to 
this ſubject. Signor Martinelli acquaints 
us, they are exccedingly attentive to 
ſhew themſelves to one another in the 
moſt amiable light; and the polite beha- 
viour of the firit day is uniformly kept 
up during the many years they continue 
together. This complaiſance, at firſt only 
apparent, improves into a folid harmony, 
which their enemies who have any feel- 
ing, allow them as the corner-ſtone of 
that ſuperior reputation, by which they 
have eclipſed all other orders. 
I need not tell you, my dear Julia, 
I ſhall do every thing in my power, to 
effect a reconciliation; but vou know I 
have very little to ſay with the Ducheſs, 
whoſe conduct ſeriouſly grieves me. 
And my opinion is, that unlefs your 
relations ſerve Mr. Finlay profeſſionally, 
it is more for your intereſt to have no 
connexion 
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connexion with them; for then there 
will be an oftenfble reaſon for their 
neglect of him, which their falſe pride 
makes me ſuſpect will be the cafe, If 
near relations are not our deareſt friends, 
they are our bittereft enemics. To be 
truly juſt, it is not enough that we our- 
ſelves do no wrong to our fellow-crea- 
tures ; we ought alſo, as far as we are 
able, to repel the attempts made by 
others to their prejudice, and to ſhelter 
and protect our friends. If we neglect 
this, we arc unjuſt ; and though we may 
be exempt from the e gnizance of human 
laws; though we feel no remorſe of con- 
ſcience, for having abandoned thoſe who 
had a right to our protection; yet, we 
muſt not flatter ourſelves, that he, 
whole impartial eye traces through every 
ſubterfuge, will ſuffer it to go unpu- 
niſhed, for having neglected our duty to 

ſociety, 
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ſociety, and ted in oppoſition to the 
dictates of reaſon and religion. 


With beſt wiihes and congratulations 
to Mr. Finlay, who in my cſtimation is 


'the happieſt of mankind, 


I remain ever, 


my dear Julia, 
your affectionate friend, 
HARRIET FILMER. 


. 


From the Ducheſs de Cxvi, to Mrs. 
PIERPORNT. 


DEAR ITA DAM, 
V OU cannot deny I have been very 
diligent in obeving your commands; | 
and I now think it is hiz2 time to in- 
force to you a ſubject, I have much at | 
heart. 
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heart. I hope you know I am far from 
indelicacy; but I am convinced it is very 
poſhble to refine away our happineſs, 
which ſometimes by extremity of re- 
finement dwindles into anxiety and diſ- 
quiet. It is very poſſible for ſentiments 
to be too fine drawn. You have ac- 
knowledged, it required efforts on your 
part to ſurmount your affections for 
Lord Cheſter. You cannot ſay he ever 
failed in his reſpects to you. If your 
fortune is leſſened, he has a noble one 
to lay at vour feet. Why then will you 
not ſee him, at leaſt to make him ſen- 
ſible of his offence * In this, my dear 
friend, you have departed from common 
juſtice; and if you continue in this reſo- 
lution, you will be worſe than a bar- 
barian, How capricious is the human 
heart? When you may be happy, you 


2:1] not. 


Were 
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Were you indeed to ;yparry a man of 
ſmall fortune, the intereſts of your chil- 
dren might interfere; but you cannot 
ſerve them more effectually, than by 
connecting yourſelt with Lord Cheſter. 
You will be able, by that means, to in- 
troduce your lively Fanny, and your timid 
Lucinda, into life, with great advantage. 
And as to the promotion of your ſon in 
the world, intereſt will be all you will 
have to depend upon; for, young as he 
is, it is caſy to ſee his merits will be 
ſuch, as will not help him to riſe in 
modern times. 

I think 1 hear you exclaim here, what 
has vour favourite Juha done, to be 
excluded from your remembrance ? 
I muſt now let you into a ſecret, which 
I have only been miſtreſs of myſelf half 
an hour. De Sols and your {1 gil have 
exchanged mutual vows ; the Duke diſ- 

covered 
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covered it by a letter, I was tranſported, 
but concealed my joy, to ſee in what 
manner the Duke would take it. He 
ſoon relieved my anxiety by ſaying, if 
the lovely girl had the tenth part of your 
qualifications, he would prefer her to the 
greateſt match in the kingdom. I can 
recollet my father's conduct, added 
this beſt of men; and that the reſult 
of his indulgence has rendered my whole 
Hife a ſcene of continued joy, compla- 
cency, and affection. I could only take 
my beloved Lord in my arms, the tide 
of joy was too great for utterance. May 
vour daughter be equally happy with my 
fon, as | have been with his father; 
the beſt, the worthieſt of mankind, 
from whom I never received the ſmalleſt 
uneaſineſs. His every action in life 
having demanded my reſpect, and ad- 
miration; while his domeſtic virtues, 

Vol. IV. L humanity 
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humanity to all, and unalterable affection 
to me, incline me often to view him as 
a ſuperior being. Good huſbands, they 
ſay, are like the philoſopher's ſtone, all 
the world ſcek for it, but few boaſt of 
finding it! In my dear Lord, I have 
found every thing. 

All minds are not worthy to undergo 
the trial of affliction, and it was neceſſary 
Providence ſhould conſider the weakneſs 
of mine. But I believe trials are ſome- 
times neceſſary to make one ſupport 
one's ſelf with ſome degree of outward 
fortitude. I am out of humour with you, 


and am ſo much favoured by fortune, 
that I cannot ſuffer the ſmalleſt contra- 


diction. Give me leave then, upon our 
long friendſhip, and the endearing con- 
nection which will ſoon take place in 
our families, to intreat you to give Lord 


'Cheſter a hearing. If you think poſitively 
you 
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you cannot fee him wrth propriety, I ex- 
pect you will diſcloſe your reaſons for it; 
miſtakes and prejudices make nine parts in 
ten, in all the differences that plague and 


divide mankind. Unfeeling obduracy is 


the vice only of the old, whoſe ſenſibility 
has been worn out, by reiterated wrongs. 
Lord Cheſter came in a little time 
ago, ſaw me writing, aſked it to you, 
I anſwered yes he conjured me not to 
ſtop, to ſay every thing in his favour ! 
I told him, I was deſirous of being better 
informed before I wrote; that he muſt 
therefore acquaint me with the grounds 
of vour diſpleaſure, as I was perſuaded 
your good ſenſe was ſuch, that it could 
not be a ſmall offence that could render 
vou ſo obdurate. * I am fearful, ſaid I, the 
votlence of your paſſion for Mrs. Pierpont 
had made you, at ſome time, forgetful of 
the reſpect due to her.” Let me periſh, 
L 2 madam, 
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madam, ſaid he, if ever, even in thought, 
I could offend her. I once indeed, diſ- 
cloſed my paſſion ; but it was under ſuch 
particular circumſtances, that I muſt 
have been more than man, had I re- 
ſtrained myſelf; I alſo then told her the 
fixed purpoſes of my ſoul, never to 
chavge my condition; but I was ſoon 
filenced. She told me, ſhe could not be 
ſufficiently humbled by my addreſs, for 
as ſhe conſidered me as a man of ſenſe 
and honour, ſhe muſt ſuppoſe, ſome 
ſtrange levity in her conduct, of which 
ſhe was ignorant, could alone induce 
me to ſully her ears, by a language un- 
ſuitable to her preſent ſtate. 

«« Women of virtue accompany their 
words with an air, which beſpeaks an 
immediate and abſolute obedience. 
Every paſſion and ſentiment is mimick- 
ed, ſo is the tone of virtue; but the at- 

tentive 
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tentive ſpectator diſcerns ſoon the but- 
foon from the real actor. Mrs. Pier- 
pont ſoon after carefully avoided me, 
when ir depended upon herſelf; ſhall I 
acknowledge that alone afforded me hopes 
I was not indifferent to her? She has 
expreſly forbid my viſits: as I am 1g- 
norant of my fault, I can make no ex- 
cules, as ſuch muſt ever be eſteemed 
tacit confeſſions; nor can I remain filent, 
for that would be ſubſcribing to the 
juſtice of her contempt.” 

I ſhall only add, I am fo well ac- 
quainted with love and his Lordſhip, that 
believe nobody is able to alter his 
love or adviſe his reaſon ; the one being 
as unallerable, as the other is infallible. 
The miſeries occaſioned by this paſſion, 
excite my pity more than any others; 
ſo true it is, we compaſſionate moſt from 


ſympathy, and never feel ſo ſenſibly for 
L 3 others, 
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others, as when we have experienced the 
lame kind of evil ourſelves. 

I ſhall wait your anſwer to this with 
impatience ; if propitious, we ſhall ſoon 
be with you. De Sols is impatient to 
ſee his lovely Julia, I am truly, 


yours, 
ELIZA DE Cevi. 


* 


FE 


From Mrs. P1zreonrT, to the Ducheſs 
DE CRV, 


DEAR MADAM, 
J Received the honour of your High- 
neſs's letter, and cannot ſufficiently 
expreſs my joy and acknowledgments 
to you and the Duke, in favouring the 
Prince's paſhon for my girl. This 
honour 
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honour was more agreeable to tne from 
being unexpected. I ſhall break the 
happy tidings to her by degrees. 

It is true, I formerly acquainted your 
Highneſs with all my weakneſs for 
Lord Cheſter. Our inclinations and 
tempers vary according to the variation 
of circumſtances, times, places; and 
every ſenſible perſon will readily agree, 

that a material change in matters of 
importance, will fully juſtify a change in 
our ſentiments. To loſe the friendſhip 
and eſteem we have for a perſon, 1s 
always, to a good heart, to loſe a fertile 
ſource of pleaſure; and I may venture 
to add, that the human ſoul is perhaps 
ſuſceptible of no pain more ſevere than 
that which ariſes from a neceſſity of 
deſpiſing the object of our tendereſt 
affections. Such I fairly own to you, 

L 4 my 
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my dear Ducheſs, is the caſe of your 
unhappy friend. 

My huſband, on his death-bed, at a 
time, when 1 muſt deem his veracity 
unqueſtionable, acquainted me, it was 
Lord Cheſter who had introduced him 
to Mademoiſelle de Fleur, (the woman 
he kept) and had prevailed on him to 
be fo extravagant on her account, that 
his own family, notwithſtanding his 
large fortune, often wanted neceſſaries. 
He then added, * This, madam, is not 
your only obligation to his Lordſhip; 
it was he who inſpired me with a love 
of play.” This paſſion increaſed fo much 
upon him, that his whole fortune, I 
mean his paternal eſtate, fell a ſacrifice 
to it, except my jointure, that he could 
not touch, and which had been ſettled 
at our marriage, before Sir Timothy 
Upton had left him his great eſtate. I 

nced 
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need not acquaint your Highneſs, that 
a mind capable of entertaining the de— 
teſted vice of gaming, is ſeldom or 
ever conquered by reaſon. I was con- 
demned often to practiſe ſelf-denial, in 
what was perhaps neceſſary for my 
health, to ſave a guinea, while my 
huſband was paying a debt of a thou- 
ſand, incurred by the winning cards 
being in the hands of his next neigh- 
bour. 

Many were the mortifications theſe 
two vices of Mr. Pierpont occaſioned 
me. My ſtate in many reſpects was (a 
painful one) like that of the idols, who 
have eyes and yet ſee not, and though 
they have ears do not hear. But I con- 


ſidered it as our duty to ſuffer as well 
as to act, 


Your Highneſs will now ſubſcribe to 
the juſtneſs of my reſentment; I ſhall 
never 
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never give my children a father-in-law, 
whom they may juſtly conſider as the 
cauſe of their father's vices, and conſe— 
quently the loſs of their fortune, His 
Lordſhip's fortune, rank, and intereſt, 
undoubredly might be of ſervice to 
them. But as I have ever made it a 
rule, never to indulge myſelf at their 
expence, J am juſtified to myſelf in not 
ſacrificing myſelf for their advantage. 

I aſpire not at the vain- glory of diſtin- 
guiſhing myſelf, by an affectation of 
difintereſtedneſs againſt nature. Men 
do not prefer, through taſte, labour to 
reſt, indigence to zffluence, ſlavery to 
liberty. I aim not at chimerical virtues ; 
but circumſtances do not permit us al- 
ways to adopt general maxims, and 
often impoſe on us particular obli- 
gations, | 

Now, 
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Now, my dear friend, can you aſk 
me again to ſee Lord Cheſter? Indeed, 
indeed, I cannot, I muſt not ſee him. 
I know too well, however great may be 
the faults of a perſon truly beloved, the 
moment we hear him plead, he is juſti- 
fied; I will not truſt my weak heart. 
Your Highneſs may recolle& what a 
French dramatic poet makes a confident 
of the Sultana ſay, upon her having 
vowed the death of Bajazet, and yet ſtill 
being defirous of ſeeing him, that ſhe 
might upbraid him. 
Je connois peu Famour, mais je puis vous re- 
pondre, 


Qu'il ne'eſt pas condamne puis qu'on veut le con- 
fondre, 


We may hate, we may deſpiſe, but 
if we have once loved the object, he 
will occupy our thoughts. The Italians 
you know ſay, | 

In van fi ſuage, quel che nel cor 6 porta 
I bluſh 
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| bluſh while 1 ſhew this weakneſs ; 
but is there not ſome merit in owning a 
truth when it makes againſt us; and is 
there not ſome force of mind required to 
ſhew ſome ſorts of weakneſs; | think it 
is Rochfoucaut, who ſavs, La meme 
ſermete qui ſert a reſiſter a amour ſert 
auſi quelques fois a le rendre violent, et 
durable.” 

1 entered into liſe with the full pre- 
poſſeſſion that, of all ſatisſactions, to love 
and be beloved was the greateſt. To 
enjoy this felicity, I thought no unrca- 
ſonable deſire: my youth rendered me 
ſanguine, and I was chagrined at being 
diſappointed of a happineſs my heart 
ſeemed to be formed for. | 

Our diſcontent generally procceds from 
vanity and felf-love: we firſt imagine 
ourſelves deſerving of a large ſhare of 


happineſs, and then murmur becauſe we 
do 
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do not poſſeſs it. The way to content- 
ment lies through humility. I at laſt 
began to reflect how unworthy I was, 
and learned to humble myſelf; and ac- 
knowledge with ingenuouſneſs, that I was 
already favoured beyond my deſerts. 

I looked around, and beheld intrinſic 
merit bending beneath the yoke of afflic. 
tion, yet lifting up an eye of meck ſub- 
miſſion, and ſerene content. I regained 
my tranquillity, and my firm belief is, 
that every one 1s as happy as they deſerve 
to be. 

I might have been ſupremely happy 
in joining my deſtiny with that of Lord 
Cheſter's, had he been the character I 
once thought him; but there are now 
invincible obſtacles between us. If the 
extreme violence of the paſhon of love is 
admitted as an excuſe, for a ſex who are 
encouraged, by their education and na- 

_ tural 
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tural boldneſs, never to curb their paſ- 
ſions, and to ſacriſice every thing to the 
pleaſure of indulging them; modefty 
and that moderation required of ours, 
preclude us from all claim to the like 
indulgence. 

But is it not, my dear friend, an un- 
equal conflict, where conqueſt is ex- 
pected from the more weak and timid ? 
He knows well the eſteem I had once 
for him; his reſpectful behaviour, (after 
the declaration he had made) induced 
me the more readily to forgive his almoft 
continual preſence, until at laſt ſome 
well-meaning people intimated to me 
that I muſt be cautious in mv conduct, 
that the world obſerved Lord Cheſter's 
Partiolity, &c. 

There are ſome points vour Hig hnets 
knows of ſo delicate a nature, that it is 
a kind of diſhonour to have a vindica- 


tion 
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tion of one's ſelf from them appear ne— 
ceſſarv. I took theſe friends advice in 
good part, but did not follow it. To 
hide when there is no body to ſcek, is 
rather a dull paſtime; but to conceal 
what people's ſagacity will predetermine 
them to diſcover, is ſtill worſe, To dif- 
guiſe a ſolid, a firm, and a laſting friend- 
ſhip (as I thought it would be then) un- 
der the maſk of indiftercnce and diſtance, 
was a meanneſs of which I had no idea; 
it would have been a fin againſt ingenuity 
to conceal any ſentiment of my heart. 
The firſt ſtep towards vice, 1s to in- 
troduce a myſtery into innocent actions; 
and whoever loves to keep himſelf con- 
cealed, has ſooner or later reaſon to do 
ſo. One precept of morality may 
ſtand for all the reſt; „Never let us 
do or ſay any thing which we would be 


aſhamed of every one's ſeeing or hearing.” 


Lord 
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Lord Cheſter has coſt me many tears ; 
but as I have nothing to reproach my- 
ſelf with, I fear nothing but the teſti- 
mony of my conſcience, in the tran- 
quility of which I am at peace. 

I beg your Highneſs will preſent my 
humble and beſt thanks to the Duke, for 
the good opinion he expreſſed of me. I 
love vou, my dear friend, in proportion 
to your merit; this, in my opinion, is 
the ſtrongeſt expreſſion I can uſe. 


I have the honour to be 
your Highneſs's faithful 


and affectionate ſervant, 


ANNA P1ERPONT, 


Er 


From the Ducheſs de Cxv1, to the 
Duke pz Crv1i, 


MY DEAR LORD, Liege, 


WE arrived here yeſterday at one 
| o'clock : I left Lord Cheſter at 
the inn; and De Sols and I, to the 
great ſurprize of my amiable friend, en- 
tered her dreſſing- room. She ſaluted 
me molt tenderly, and looked lovelineſs 
itſelf. But the eye of friendſhip could 
diſcern in her countenance the traces of 
an anxiety and ſorrow, which I imputed 
to the uncaſineſs ſhe mult have [uttered 
in the part ſhe had actcd in regard to 
Lord Cheſter. Although highly pleaſed 
to fee me, and rejoiced on her daugh- 
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ter's account, yet ſhe only beſtowed on 
me that unmeaning involuntary ſmile, 
which may eſcape from grief itſelf. 

Her amiable young ones fluttered 
round me, as if I had been their com- 
mon parent. My lovely Julia was 
tranſported when ſhe ſaw me; ſhe cried 
with joy. I thanked her, and ſaid I 
hoped ſhe would for the future beſtow 
a little of that tenderneſs and ſenſibility 
on De Sols, whom his father had per- 
mitted to try to gain her aſſections. 
What anſwer, my Lord, do you think 
this amiable girl made me? She kneeled 
down, killed my hand, and faid as well 
as her tears would permit her“ Thank 
you a thouſand times, ſweet, dear 
Ducheſs, I think 1 love you more than 
the Prince himſelf.” Then with the ut- 
molt innocence added Where is the 
Prince?“ I anfwered, he had been told 


ſhe 
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The was in the garden, and vs gone in 
queſt of her. She hurried from us to 
go to him. Mrs. Pierpont expreſſed her 
joy at her girl's good fortune, being a 
match, which, in her preſent circum— 
ſtances, exceeds fo much what ſhe could 
have expected for her. 

After ſome introductory diſcourſe, 1 
acquainted her Lord Cheſter was at the 
hotel, as alſo two people, whoſe teſli- 
mony alone, he judged neceſſary to 
efiace her prejudices againſt him. 

When ſhe half-conſenting, 1 ſent 
Lebrune with a note I had ready pre— 
pared for Lord Cheer. In ten minutes 
I was called out; when, aſter returning, 
and preparing her tor the interview, I 
introduced his Lordſnip. It was, as I 
had apprehended, too much for Mrs. 
Pierpont's ſpirits; ſhe ſwooned away. 
Upon coming to herſelf, he declared in 

M 2 the 
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the moſt ſolemn manner, he had never 
ſeen Mademoiſelle de Fleurs before her 
letter to me; fince which, he had found 
her out, and prevailed on her to accom- 
pany him there: that he had never been 
in the gaming-houſe which Mr. Picrpont 
had frequented, though often urgtd to 
it by him : that gaming was a vice he 
deteſted, and defied all mankind to pro- 
duce a fingle evidence of the contrary 
tor twenty years backward. © Before that 
time I was addicted to it (ſaid he); but 
when I reflected on the tumult of pal- 
lions, the agitations of hopes, fears, 
fury, and ſometimes deſpair, which a 
man is ſubject to, while perhaps his 
fate is depending on a lucky caſt of the 
dice, or the change of a fingle card, I 
confidered my circumſtances were ſuch 
as exempted me from the influences of 
theſe paſſions; and it would be the 

greateſt 
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greateſt impotence of mind, to tempt 
fortune to withdraw her kindneſs from 
me; and reſolved to aſſume diſpoſitions 
more benevolent, to proſecute enjoy ments 
mere rational, to court pleaſure leſs 
fatiguing, and a ſatisfaction leſs preca- 
rious.” Lord Cheſter then appealed to 
my friend, if he had ever failed in his 
relpect to her, and whether his conduct 
did not deſerve ſome pity. | 

ile then begged leave to introduce: 
h.s witneſſes. 

But what was the ſurprize of Mrs.. 
Pierpont, to behold in Mademoiriclle de 
Fleurs, a girl ſhe had educated, and had 
taken from diſtreſſed parents! This. 
young woman, five years before her 
huſband's death, had gone to ſce her 
friends in Cumberland; from whence: 
my friend had received a letter from one 
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cf her relations that ſhe was dead ot 
2 fever. 

This freſh inſtance of his perſidy 
{trengthening the others, had no bad ef- 
fect on her mind. The wretched young. 
woman threw herſelf ar her feet, ſaying, 
with evident marks of the greateit agi- 
tation and confuſion, that the could not 
look in the face of ſuch injured excel- 
lence, knowing her own unworthineſs, 
but that ſhe hoped ſhe would be merciful 
as God in heaven is merciful, 

Mrs, Pierpont, with a dignity in her 
manner, tempered with humanity and 
complacency, cndeavoured to raiſe her 
np, only faying to her.“ Sincere repent- 
ance, Miſs, will obtain the pardon of a 
knner, but it is from one who is a perfect 
judge of the fincericy of it. 

&© You mult now make me a fall con- 
feſſion, by which meaus you can only e- 
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emplify to me the defire you have of a- 
toning for the many morttfications you 
have occaſioned me, in return for the 
tender care, cager defire, and charitable 
purpoſes of my ſoul, in educating, in- 
ſtructing, and cloathing you.“ 

&« Alas, Madam, anſwered the tremb- 
ling creature, I am perfectly alive to 
the recollection of all your paſt favours ! 
Yet it was vour goodneſs that ruined 
me; you took me from a ſtate of 
poverty, where hard labour would have 
been neceſſary to procure me daily ſub- 
ſiſtence. This your partiality for me 
made you regret, as it cut me olf from 
all manner of improvement. But alas! 
Madam, is there not great reaſon to 
think people of that claſs the happieſt, 
that is to ſay, ſuch as are above want; 
for if they do not enjoy the plcaſures 
ariſing from the proper culture of their 

M 4 intellectual 
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intellectual powers, they are free from 
the abuſe of thoſe powers? They are 
likewiſe in poſſeſſion of a great ſource 
of happineſs, health and ſpirits ; they 
never languiſh for want of employment, 
or are at a loſs for ſomething to do. 

« You will pardon, Madam, theſe 
refleEtions, I knew your God-like in- 
tentions; and ſhall endeavour to be as 
explicit as poſſible, and the more fo, as 
] have fomething to communicate, which 
will reſtore joy to my benefactreſs. 
When I entered your family, Madam, 
I was but twelve years of age. You 
will allow, any means of information, 
I had acceſs to, except from yourſel;, 
were highly detrimental to my prin- 
ciples. I was taught by the converſa- 
tion of Mr. Pierpont, in which he was 
followed by his attendants, that good 
and 7% is an opinion, not a principle. 


He 
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He uſed to remark at table (where I 
ſerved my young lady) that men's 1deas 
of virtue and vice are local, not univer- 
ſal; conſequently arbitrary or dependent 
upon the wilt of a law-giver or civil 
magiſtrate, That in all countrics the 
prejudices of the great, are the laws of 
the little. Thus, he ſaid, I dine upon 
a ſlice of ham, which a Jew would think 
a mortal: fin. In Germany it is the 
faſhion to drink to exceſs; in Turkey, 
wine is ab ſolutely forbid; in England, 
pulygamy is a crime of the deepeſt dye; 
in the Levant, a man is free to marry as 
many wives as he can maintain. With 
us, adultery is reckoned amongſt the 
greateſt ſins; in Lapland the chearful 
native preſents you with his wife and 
daughter; many other arguments he 
uſed, and daily produced other examples 
of this kind, to prove moſt of the com-- 

mon: 
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mon received notions of virtue and vice 
are vulgar prejudices, fit only to rule the 
mob with. Such diſcourſes unhinged 
the principles of my young mind. 

« We went to Paris; Mr. Picrpont took 
every opportunity of ſay ing many oblig- 
ing things to me; indeed there was no 
occaſion for much art to ſeduce me, as 
I had entertained from ſuch a connection 
the moſt flattering hopes of my future 
fortune, 

« My virtue was lulled aflecp by the 
attempts of my ſeducer, who had taken 


pains, Madam, to aſſure me, that virtue 


was all a maſk. I knew I ought inſtantly 
to fly from the temptation, but alas! 1 
had conceived too great aff.ction for 
the convenicncies of life, and couid no 
longer, as formerly, look upon indigence 
with an eye of indifference. 
„will not offend your chaſte ear with 
the 
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he progreſs of our amour let it ſuffice 
% hy I was vndone ! without the ſmall- 
eſt inclination for my ſeducer. The fitu- 
ation I ſoon found myſelf in, rendered 
it neceſſary to abſent myſelf—befides,, 
vour preſence, Madam, became intoler- 
able to me. I pretcnded to go and ſee 
ny friends; when Mr. Pierpont con- 
ducted me to Bruſſels. I remained faith- 
ful to him for two years; during which 
period, the two children 7 have had their 
exiſtence. Since that tune, I have had 
very little aſſiſtance from Mr. Pierpont, 
but have ſupported myſelf by che way 
of life he introduced me to. As, how- 
ver, he was paſſionatcly fond of my two 
boys, he came to me the laſt time he was 
able to go from home. And told me he 
was dying; regretted he had made ro 
proviſion for them, but intruſted me 
with his will (which he wrote in ia- 
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vour of your fon) defiring me not to: 
deliver it up until he was of age, and 
could make a handſome ſettlement on 
me and children, Madam, I know vou— 
I truſt to your generofity—there it is. I 
came not here to 1eccive a trifling gra— 
tuity from Lord Cheſter ; but to do you 
juſtice. The mortification I have under- 
gone, is a penance due to my oftences ; 
fincere penitence has taken place of mi 
former ſentiments ; the truth of which 1 
ſhall prove ;—if you, Madam, will pro- 
vide for my ſons, and pay my penſion to 
the convent of the Engliſh nuns in this 
place.” Figure, my beloved Lord, the 


joy of my friend. 

Mrs. Pierpont tenderly embraced her; 
and aſſured her, that her every defire 
ſhould be accompliſhed; ſhe then retired, 
Thus every thing conſpired to reward my 
friend's virtue; Lord Cheſter's conduct 

cleared. 
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cleared up to her fſatisfaction—the for- 
tune of her ſon reſtored, and her eldeſt 

daughter upon the eve of her nupti.ls 

with the beſt match in this country. De 

So's ſeemed tranſported, hanging ena— 

moured over his lovely Julia, who ſeems 
to adore her dear prince as ſhe calls him, 

before us all. How beautiful is the fim- 
plicity and innocence of her age ! 

= In the evening, when the young peo- 

ple retired, Lord Cheſter urged his ſuit 
to my friend; aſſuring her he would 
never interpoſe in dictating any one mea- 
ſure which could interfere with her duty 
to her children, whoſe eſtabliſhment in 
the world would be equally intereſting 

to him, as herſelf. 

Her ſpirits were overpowered with 
this agonizing day of happineſs, but ſhe 
| immediately replied, with the moſt in- 
genuous frankneſs, ſhe was rejoiced to 
find his Lordſhip worthy of her regard : 

that 


. 
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that prudes might bluſh to own a well 


placed paſſion, or coquettes delight to 


trifle with a worthy heart; but for her 
part, ſhe was above all diſguiſe. © The 
Ducheſs, my Lord, added ſhe, knows, 
every idea of my heart; ſhe may ſhow 


you my laſt letter, or acquaint you 


with the contents; while J retire and 
-compoſe my mind to ſome degree of 
ſerenity.” 

I preſented Lori Cheſter with her 
letter: his emotions are not to be de- 
ſeribed; he was all joy, all wonder, all 
rapture. Then ſhe did love me! ſaid 
he, is it poffible?” He was deſirous of 
going that inſtant, to expreſs his joy at 
her feet; I diverted him from that pur- 
poſe, until he was more compoſed; 


when we went and found her in the 


garden, where ſhe was covered with 


bluſhes; 
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bluſhes ; in reality, I never ſaw her look 
more lovely, 

The world does us injuſtice, in think- 
ing :e cannot be amiable at thirty years 
of age, when ſo many men are judged 
handſome at forty. If we are paſt being 
pretty, we may ſtill be handſome, and if we 
are a little leſs lovely, how much more 
flattering is it to a man to have the 
poſſeſſion of a formed mind! when I ob- 
ſerve a man paſt middle age, attach 
himſelf to a very young girl, it is always 
a proof to me of his dotage. A ſoft 
and languiſhing air, which my friend 
has contracted from grief, was no dimi- 
nution of her charms, and gave them 
perhaps an advantage fuperior to that of 
her natural vivacity; for though ſpright- 
lineſs be captivating, languor 1s more 
affecting; it penctrates, intereſis, and 


attaches the heart of the beholder: it 
18 
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is an indication that one has a ſoul 
capable cf emotion. Nor is this diſplay 
of a capacity for ſenſibility, a matter of 
little moment; when there are fo many 
people in the world incapable of it. 
Lord Cheſter threw himſelf at her feet, 
and called himſelf the happieſt of men. 
And ſhe did not ſcruple to own he had 
made a moſt render impreſſion on her 
heart; and this ſoft acknowledgment 
completed his felicity. The family are 
now all retired to reſt, or I may ſay 
meditations; we are too happy to ſleep : 
Oh! might our felicity be free from 
that viciſſitude, which attends all human 
.enjoyments ! 1 could not reſt until I had 
wrote this long letter to the beloved of 
my heart; no joy can be perfect with 
your happy wife, in which you do not 
partake. 


I] hope 
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I hope this will find you well—a 
tew days more, and [ ſhall be with you; 
till then, and at all other times, believe 
me to be, 


my dear Lord, 
your affeCtionate 
and faithful wife, 
EL IZA DE Czri. 


— — — 
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From the Ducheſs Ds Cao, to 
Mrs. PrtzxPoxT. 


MY DEAR MADAM, 


S you will not be prevailed to part 
with the deteſted name of Pierpont, 
until your year of widowhood is com- 
pleted—1 ſhall proceed with the family 
narrative, to amuſe you en altendent : 
Vol. IV. N but 
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but do not you think in your heart, 
that mankind would be happier if they 
facrificed more to friendſhip, and leſs to 
punctilio? The Duke is forwarding the 
lawyers with their papers for De Sols' 
nuptials; and Lord Cheſter, you may 
believe, is not idle. In the mean time 
I buſy myſclt about the jewels, &c. &c. 
We ſhall not allow you to put off your 
marriage one day longer than the expira- 
tion of the year. Farewell, my amiable 


fricnd. 


Your Sy 


ELIz A DE Crxvi. 
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From the Ducheſs De Cari, to Mrs, 
PiERPONT. 


DEAR MADAM, 


Come now to ſpeak of myſelf : my 
I Julia's impatience for this part of the 
narrative is natural; there are many uſe- 
ful leſſons to be learned from what I 
have to relate, My mother died in 
child-bed: as Sir John Filmer, my fa- 
ther, was a young man, ſhe naturally 
concluded he would marry, and aſked 
his leave to reſign me to the care of her 
mother and fiſters ; my father complying 
with her requeſt, I was ſent with my nurſe 
to Groſvenor-ſquare, My grandmother 
was a woman of large fortune, which 
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was to devolve to her daughters and my- 


ſelf, equally, at her death. When I was 
ten years old, the old lady was ſeventy- 
five; and the young ladies, her daugh- 
ters, were about fifty. I was totally neg- 
lected, which will be eaſy for you to 
conceive, when ] tell you the characters 
of theſe relations. 

The old dowager herſelf had no time 
to attend me. Sleep and cards filled 
up her whole time; ſhe depended en- 
tirely upon the latter for her amuſement, 
and to kecp up her ſpirits—As Lady 
P could make her houſe agreeable 
to her acquaintances, they attenZed her 
at home (when ſhe was no longer able 
to go abroad), but never forgot to ap- 
plaud their charity; and were particu— 


larly careful never to mention any ſub- 
c, that could remind her of her mor- 
talitu. Like Dame Quickly, who, whilſt 

| there 
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there was the leaſt hope of the life of her 
friend, Sir John Falſtaff, comforted him 
with the confideration, that there tas 19 
weed to think of God as yet. I can, how- 
ever, recollect, when her diſeaſes and 
infirmities increaſed, her company gra- 
dually gave her up, until her weakened 
intellects re-animated their charity, by 
loſing her moncy to them, Fricndſhip, you 
know, can never exiſt without eſteem, 
and what the world call pleaſureable 
connections, will fall off at the time 
they are moſt wanted. 

La Marquiſe de Lambert has wrote a 
very ſenfible treatiſe on the old age of 
women, as Cicero did on old age, and 
Eecleſ. i. 12. iii. 15. exhibits in a ſeries 
of bold and lively metaphors, a de- 
ſcription of the various infirmities of 
that period. When age acts the pro- 
logue to death, and draws the curtain 

N 3 before 
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before our ſenſes, it is then high time 
to give that life leave to think only of 
death, and to prepare for its laſt journey. 
All who exceed the age of ſixty, except 
the latter part of their life be ſpent in the 
exerciſe of virtue and contemplation of 
futuritv, muſt necetlarity fall into inde- 
cent old age. On the contrary, an in- 
quifitive and virtuous fout improves 
daily in knowledge; and though the 
body decays, and all human plcaſurcs 
with it, yet wiſdom, piety, and devo- 
tion, are to them an anticipation of glory. 
But the caſe of an old man, who has no 
comfortable proſpect of futurity, and 
finds the fatal hour approaching which 
is to deprive him of all his happineſs, 
is too deplorable for any words to repre- 
ſent. No doubt, it is neceſſary in the 
nature of things, that our minds in 


their preſent ſtate be formed and diſci- 
plined 
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plined by cuſtom and habit, to that 
temper and character, which it is to be 
hereafter their glory, their perfection, 
and their happineſs. It mutt be plain 
to every one, that a woman, in advanced 
age, muſt find her greateſt pleaſures in 
her intellectual reſources and focial 
intercourſe. 

The faculties of the mind will not 
loſe their powers, unleſs they are ſuffer— 
ed to loſe their energy, and become lan- 
guid for want of due cultivation. We 
ought to conſider the improvement of 
our minds as a part of virtue; and we 
ſhall find that there ought to be no di- 
ſtinction between the love of knowledge 
and of virtue, it being evident, that the 
proper improvement and due conduct 
of the underſtanding, is an indiſpenſable 
part of the duty of every rational being. 
Juſt ſentiments of the ſupreme Governor 
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of the world, of our own nature and 
ſtate, of the fitneſs and propricty ot 
moral good, and the fatal effects of ir- 
regularity, are the only true foundation 
of goodneſs. To attain full and clear 
notions of theſe, it will be neceflary 
to extend cur inquiries, to carry our 
reſearches a conſiderable way into the 
works of God, from whence we draw 
the cleareſt conceptions of his nature 
and attributes; to ſtudy our own nature 
and ſtate, with the various paſhons, 
appetites, and inclinations, which enter 
into our conſtitution. The connexion 
and rclations we ſtand in to each other, 
and the different natures and conſe— 
quences of action, according to the mo- 
tives they ſpring from, and the circum- 
ſtances which diverſity them. Will not 
all this my dear friend, be of eminent 
advantage for raiſing us above vice, ard 
confirming, 
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confirming us in a ſteady courſe of virtue, 
which is the direct tendency of all true 
knowledge, and the effect ir never fails 
ro produce 1n every honeſt and uncor- 
rupted mind? The great ſecret of hu- 
man happineſs conſiſts in finding ſuch 
conſtant employment for the mind, as, 
without fatiguing, may prevent its lan- 
guiſhing in an irkfome ſtate of inactivity. 
The intellectual faculties muſt be aſ- 
ſiſted by proper care, as well as thoſe of 
the body; for the powers of the mind, 
like a flame in a lamp, will become 
languid and extinct by time, if not duly 
and regularly recruited. —We either im- 
prove or grow worſe continuaily; there 
is no ſtanding ſtill in virtue or vice; if 
we do not get forward in virtue, we are 
ſure to loſe ground; if our vices are not 
checked and reſtrained, they grow every 
day ſtronger and ſtronger. But, I loſe 
fight 
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ſigut of my grandmother—!et it ſuſſice 
to acquaint you, ſhe died with the cards 
in her hands. 

My two aunts, who ſucceeded to the 
charge of me and their mother's tor» 
tune, were not better qualified for this 
truſt than her. They were ſo cxtremely 
deficient in charms, that they never had 
it in their power to prove their cruelty 
or condeſcenſion to a lover. Yet con- 
cluded all men were their captives ; and 
whatever courſe they took, it ſerved to 
confirm them in that opinion. If men 
ſhunned them, they thought it modeſty, 
receiving it as a proof of their paſhon ; 
if they were rude, it was conduct, and 
done to prevent obſervation. When 
their folly made them laugh, they flat- 
tered themſclves they admired their wit; 
and when their impertinence made men 


dull, they were jealous of their powers. 
They 
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They diſguiſed their ages bv the impoſ- 
ure of a youthful drels and behavicur, 
and by kerding among the vaineſt and 
voungeſt company, betrayed young 
minds in old bodies, which only ſerved 
to expoſe them to ſcorn and contempt. 
Their perional charms faded; their un- 
derſtandings contaminated by folly ; de- 
ſpiſed by the worthleſs part of the world; 
_ avoided by the wite and good; all that 
remained for them was public contempr, . 
bitter remorſe, exhauſted hearts, and 
impaired conſtitutions. How different 
are thoſe whoſe conduct is properly re- 
eulated, who will find every ſtage in life 
very comfortable and caſy to be endured. 
But the beſt and ſureſt guard againſt the 
inconveniencies of this period, is to cul- 
tivate in early days the principles of 
moral ſcience, and unitormly to exerciſe 


thole virtues it preſcribes. 
| Lvery 
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Every ſtage of life hath its ſuitable 
recreations, which may be enjoyed with 
propriety, and which are requiſite to 
our happineſs; but to ſee two women, 
paſt fifty, hopping about in a country- 
dance, is truly ridiculous. In conſe- 
quence of this gay turn in my aunts, 
we had frequent balls, at which they en- 
tertained all the giddy people of faſhion 
of both ſexes; who, you may believe, 
laughed at them while they partook of 
their entertainment; and the tax which 
the gentlemen, in their turns, paid for 
this amuſement, was that of dancing 
with theſe hideous old women, as they 
calicd them. 

As their fortune and foibles were well 
known, it is not at all ſurpriſing, a lover 
ſoon appeared after my grandmother's 
death. This was no other than Sir Violet 
May-Dew :—he had loſt a great ſum of 
money one night at the club; quarcelled 

with 
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with Lord Filligree, and, the morning 
after, had exchanged fires at two hun- 
dred yards diſtance in Hyde- Park, and 
proved to the world his having acted as 
a man of honour. The greateſt difficulty 
now was to maintain his character, as 
moſt of his ready money was gone, and 
his prompt payment diſputable, 

It immediately occurred to him to 
pay his addreſſes to Miſs P She did 
not prove inexorable; his happineſs was 
only protracted for a few weeks, in 
which his bride, with the pretty timidity 
of fifteen, blyſhed her conſent : the marriage 
was then concluded to the ſatisfaction of 
all parties. 

From the account I have given you 
of this family, you may eafily ſuppoſe 
how ill they were qualified for taking 
care of my education and morals, 
_ Luckily for me, the nurſe who ſuckled 
me, 
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me, had remained with me until I was 

ten years of age, and had early inſtructed 

me in religion. Devotion ſeldom dies 

in a mind which has been early tinctured | 

with it, though it may ſeem extinguiſhed | 

a while by the cares of the world, the 

giddineſs of youth, or the allurements of f 

folly; it generally breaks out and diſ- c 

covers itſelf, as diſcretion, age, or miſ- c 

fortunes, have obliged a perſon to reflect. v 
F 
0 


This good woman however being then 
diſcharged, in her place was hired a 


French chambermaid, who having leſt { 
her own country for a faux pas, which 

had viſible conſequences, was appointed fi 
by my diſcerning aunts to inſtil the prin- th 
ciples of virtue into my tender mind,  Þb: 


But this is not the only abſurdity in ſo 
modern education; according to the m 
common courſe of which, when a young cu 
lady is ſent to ſchool, ſhe is inſtructed in e 
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nvſic, without an ear; ſingiag, without 
any tolerable voice; and perhaps to dance 
(as I once ſaw myſelf) with a ſhort leg and 
4 long. We ſhould all make a better 
figure in life, and be happier in ourſelves, 
would we adapt ourſelves only for thoſe 
things which are fit forus. When Cicero 
conſulted the oracle of Delphos, what 
courſe of ſtudies he ſhould purſue? He 
was anſwered, Follow nature! Would 
people be but reformed by that wiſe 
counſel, they would diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves more than they generally do. 
Cicero, ſaid, that maſters ſhould con- 
fider the nature of their ſcholars, leſt 
they ſhould act like the unſkilful huſ- 
bandman, who would ſow wheat in a 
ſoil that was proper only for vines. Every 
man finds in himſelf from nature, a pe- 
culiar bent and diſpoſition to ſome parti- 
cular character; and his ſtruggling againſt 


it, 
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It, is the fruitleſs and endleſs labour of 
Syſiphus. 

The young gentlemen who made my 
aunts, houſe agreeable to themſelves, 
had infuſed into them a paſſion for 
muſic and dancing. The firſt, becauſe 
it is the faſhion of the times; and the 
latter, that they might be amuſed at 
their expence in a double capacity. 

Theſe connoiſſeurs generally direct the 
public taſte, or rather dictate to the 
world, what they ſhould admire and 
be pleaſed with; which the vanity of 
moſt people make them acquieſce in, 
leſt otherwiſe they ſhould be ſuſpected 
to zant taſte. In conſequence of the 
above, my aunts danced every oppor- 
tunity, and had learned % expire at as 
opera. For theſe two accompliſhments, 
every other part of my education was 


neglected, 1 had no great genius for 
muſic, 
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muſic, and contracted a hatred to 
dancing, from obſerving the abſurdity 
of my aunts, 

That a knowledge of muſic is an 
embelliſhment to female education is 
indiſputable, but without a particu- 
lar genius for it, the application be- 
ſtowed on it, is only ſo much loſt time. 
As muſic, though an ornament, is 
by no mean: requiſtte, it may not be 
1mproper to enquire, whether the time 
neceſſary for the attainment of this art, 
be anſwered by the effects arifing from 
the acquiſition. To perform on any in- 
ſtrument, what 1s called playing a little, 
is, in my opinion, a proof of want of 
tafte, and of a trifling mind, that can be 
ſatisfied with an appearance inſtead of a 
reality; Excluſive of the offence which 
indifferent playing muſt produce to a de- 
licate ear, unleſs the performers, like the 

Vor. IV. O muſician 
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muſician of Aſpondas, play only for 
themſelves; but the misfortune of it is, 
that we generally ſee thoſe people moſt 
ready to entertain us in this way, who 
are by nature the leaſt qualified for it. 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus makes the 
ſubſequent obſervation on muſic; «« I 
have learned (ſaid he) in theatres filled 
with a promiſcuous and illiterate croud, 
what a kind of natural correſpondence 
we all have with melody and the agree- 
ment of ſounds; having known the 
moſt admired mufician to be hiſſed by 
the whole multitude, when he has ſtruck 
a ſingle note out of tune, to the diſturb- 
ance of harmony; yet put this ſame 
inſtrument into the hands of one of theſe 
ſimpletons, with orders to expreſs that 
note, he cannot do it, though he exacted 
it from the artiſt.“ How is this? The 
one is the effect of ſcience, the lot but of 


few; 
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few; the other of feeling, which nature 
has beſtowed on all. Thus all are con- 


ſcious of any defects in this art, though 
few can do juſtice to the moſt exquiſite 
performance, or have a taſte for its 
beauties. It is a ſcience ſo profound, 
that to arrive at any degree of qualifi- 
cation in it, even in the executive part, 
is very difficult; but for compoſition, 
neither genius, nor inclination alone are 
ſufficient; but ſuch conſtant application 
as few indeed care to be capable of.” 
It was this obſervation that made Leo, 
one of the greateſt muſicians Italy ever 
bred, declare that nothing was ſo in- 
ſufferable to him as the muſic of the 
dilettanti, That talent it ſeems, like 
poetry, admits not of mediocrity. . 
Vanity, however, prevails ſo much 
over pleaſure, that the Italian opera in 


London, is more frequeated by people 
O : of: 
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of faſhion, than any other place; to 
avoid the imputation of want of taſte, 
they condemn themſelves to attend, and 
talk in raptures of what their hearts ne- 
ver feel. When I was in London laſt 
winter, I heard a fine Lady ſay, „I was 
at the opera on Saturday, when I was 
tranſported ! that divine duette in Ar- 
mida ! Rozzini's voice is celeſtial harmony 
When, to my certain knowledge, ſhe 
neither underſtood Italian, mufic, nor 
tad any real taſte herſelf, 


Let ſuch admire each great or ſpecious name; 
For right or wrong the joy to them's the ſame. 
ARMSTRONG, 


Is it poſſible that an Italian opera, to 
one unacquainted with the language in 
which it is written, can inſpire people 
with that pleaſure they pretend to feel? 
Or can their paſſions be intereſted in it? 

The 
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The ear may be tranſiently pleaſed with 
the air of a fong, but that is the 
moſt triflng effect of muſic. Among 
thoſe who do underſtand the language, 
(as the young people generally now do) 
and cnter with pleaſure into Italian 
muſic, the conduct of the dramatic part 
appears ſo ridiculous, that they can 
feel none of that tranſport of paſſion 
the united effects of muſic and poetry 
may produce: which may be gradually 
raiſed by the artful texture, and unfold- 
ing of a dramatic ſtory. If all the plea- 
ſure the beſt Opera gives them, is mere 
ſenſation; 1s it not a pity the mind can- 
not have a little more ſhare in the enter- 
tainment? I cannot help however re- 
marking, that no dramatic poet better 
knows how to prepare his incidents 
than Pergoleſe; but this is the only 

inſtance 
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inſtance I can produce. As I have 
already wrote a long letter, I leave off 
and remain, 


yours affectionately, 


ELIZA DE CRU. 
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